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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


‘How does she head now?” cried the captain, ; father’s countenance in the grey twilight, and 
in a deep, stentorian bass. he now asked, 
He was a tall, powerful man, who stood braced; ‘‘Are we going to be lost, father?” 
on the quarter-deck, while everybody else was For a moment that bronzed face, which had 
lasied fast. Four men were at the wheel, and 3 hitherto gazed unmoved at the near prospect of 
eve: they could hardly steer the ship. A hur- ; death, quivered; but the stout seaman rallied 
rieme, blowing dead on shore, had surprised $ immediately. 
then, just before day-break; and in the midst} «TJ don’t know, my son,” he said. ‘But you 
of i a look-out had cried, in those words that * must be a brave boy and be ready for the worst. 
are ever heard at such times without a thrill} It would be better for you, you know, to die 
of hrror, ‘‘ Breakers ahead!” ‘ now than grow up a bad man.” 
In¢antly the helm was ordered hard down, As he spoke, a wave, rushing over the deck, 
and ii was then that the captain spoke. swept the child from his footing and away inte 
“Tow does she head now?” he said. the boiling sea to leeward. For a moment, the 
The answer was undistinguishable except to $ parent thought that his boy was gone forever. 
the practised ears of the speaker, and it was far ; But the lashings, instead of having parted, had 
from satisfying him, for he thundered in reply, ~ only become partially unwound, and, after let- 
‘‘Harler—harder !” ting out for some twenty feet, brought the child 
The gallant ship, staggering under a close} up. The returning surge bore him inward. It 
reefed minsail and double-reefed fore-top-sail, $ was all the work of a moment. 
with justenough of her jib set to give her steer- The father seized the lad, and casting loose 
age way, plunged heavily into a tremendous } the lashings, calmly stepped to the cabin gang- 
wave, thraving the water, crackling and hissing, } way. 
far above he yard-arm: while the giant billow, “Steward,” he cried, ‘“‘put dry clothes on the 
rolling lanlward, broke into foam close under ; child, and bring him on deck again.” 
the lee. In a few minutes the boy re-appeared. The 
The captin waited an instant, and then de- ; father re-lashed him, more securely than before: 
manded agan, i but had he been a woman, he could not have 
“How dos she head?” $ done it with more tenderness: and it was in this 
The answe was still unsatisfactory. $ only that his great love for the child was shown. 
* Harder!’ ; The little fellow caught manliness froni the calm 
“Ay! ay! tir.” ‘looks of his parent, and never again, through the 
“Harder yet.” ‘trials that followed, felt, or at least exhibited 
“She is chock up, sir!” alarm. 
“She'll never stand it,” said the mate, looking : All this while, and for hours after, the gale 
upat the press of sail. sraged. Continually the master thought his ship 
‘She mast stand it,” replied the captain, ‘‘or { would go ashore in spite of all. The peril of 
Ww: go ashore.”’ ’ wreck became the more imminent, because, after 
Close to the master’s side, securely lashed, ; delaying it until the mast strained frightfully, 
vas his only son, a child about eight years old. {he had to order the mainsail in and close-reef 
Che little fellow had been eagerly watching his ; the fore-top-sail: and under this rag of canvass 
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it seemed almost impossible to claw off the; shook off her foes. Now another wave would 
treacherous coast. approach, towering and towering as if about to 
What emotions agitated the captain’s heart, } submerge the doomed ship, when suddenly the 
as he gave the reluctant order, who ‘shall tell? ; buoyant craft, meeting it with the helm, would 
Doubtless, he thought of his wife, with her babe } shoot up its glistening side, and the spent surge 
at the breast, praying in the cabin, and of his 3 would roll, in a sheet of foam, landward, disap- 
little son, whose silent heroism affected him } pearing, the next moment, in the breakers. 
more than noisy terrors would; but of himself The morning dawned, but brought no relief, 
we may be certain he did not think at all. He On the contrary, the bleak shore, the wild surf, 
stood, all this time, bracing himself, his feet {and the wrecks strewed along the treacherous 
wide apart, while everybody was lashed, now ; sands, increased the sad forebodings of all. The 
scanning the mast that bent almost like a whip- } men, with ghastly faces, surveyed the prospect, 
stalk, now asking, with hand to mouth, ‘‘ How § and those, who had never prayed before, prayed 
does she head?” and now sternly gazing at the | now. Yet still the captain stood, calm and stern, 
white breakers, that leaped, and snarled, and giving his orders; and still, close beside him, his 
howled impatiently under the lee. little son took courage from his countenance, 
Overhead, the grey scud drifted swiftly west- : Suddenly the captain gave a deep breath of 
ward: the hurricane shrieked and roared; and § relief; his eye lit up; he struck his broad palms 
the fore-top-mast jerked and struggled in the } on his breast, with a gesture of instinctive ex- 
wilder gusts of the gale, as if it would snap ;ultation. At the same time the mate spoke, his 
asunder. Now a gigantic wave, striking the $ voice agitated with joy, 
ship on the weather bow, would make her, for ‘‘The gale breaks, sir.” 
an instant pause, while every timber in her} ‘‘Ay!” answered the master, at last finding 
would quiver, and the bulk-heads would groan; words. ‘Thank God!” And that was all he 
as if she was a living creature in agony: then said. But he looked at his boy, and a big sear 
she would be swept sensibly to leeward; and { came into his eye, which he brushed away again 
next the fragments of the billow would pour in } with the euff of his monkey jacket. 
over her deck, rage its whole length like a pack} That evening the Vernon anchored safey in 
of hungry wolves, and finally leap sullenly over ; New York harbor, almost the only one, outof a 
the bulwarks or rush headlong through the scup- § fleet that dropped in, on that day and thenext, 
pers, as the gallant craft, rising to windward, } which was not dismasted. 











THE SUMMER-LAND. 
BY CLARENCE MAY. 


I pream—oh, I dream of that glorious land, Our home shall be made by some calm Simmer sea, 
Where the orange-blooms scent the soft gale; And our cottage embosomed in vines; 

And the long, bright Summer ne’er wanes or de- 3 Where the zephyrs grow faint with the breath of the 

clines, flowers, 

But gems with sweet flowers each vale. And the Spirit of Beauty reclines. 

Where music—soft music—floats over the waves At night we will sit ‘neath the pure, daicing stars, 
Of each smiling and gold-rippling stream, That gem the blue dome far above, 

And the eve-stars dance in the calm, azure sky, And list to the notes of the lute or guiar, 
And over all brilliantly gleam. That is waking some sad lay of love 


And I long to depart from this sad, cold clime, The pale queen of night, from her tarone in the 
To that land of sweet Summer and flowers; East, 

Where the snows never fall on the green, laughing} _ Will silver o’er forest and stream; 

plains, And the hours will pass, with soft music and song, 

Or shadow the swift-winged hours. Like a fleeting and beautiful dream. 

But e’en in that land where the Bulbul sings, But ’mid all the charms in that Aidenn afar, 
And all is so bright and so free, My own one the fairest shall be— 

My heart would be lonely and sad, my sweet love, Then fly, love—oh! fly from this sad, cold clime, 
Unless I could share it with thee. To that land of the Summer with mo! 








THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Rosewood, May 20th. you would long for the minutest detail of intel- 
So it is at length arranged that we are to}; ligence about him whom you loved and were 
correspond, my Bella, ah, you do not know the 3 cruelly exiled from. I must desist—tears blot 
consolation which this arrangement will bring ; the page. Only tell just how he looks, and how 
to my torn heart! It is strange that we should} many times he walks past the house, and if he 
be required to begin life with so many anxieties } ever glances up at my window as if thinking of 
and troubles; they say we need all that come to me, and if he wears the white hat now and car- 
us, but for my part I should be willing to run} ries that dear little cane, and is just as splendid 
the risk of becoming happy and prosperous, and $ as ever in them both. How can I live until I 
doubt whether after all one of these resigned; meet you both again? Do not think this the 
philosophers would neglect the same opportunity ’ mere raving of a school girl: you know, love, 
were it offered. ‘ how much experience I have had, and how the 
Oh, dear, with what a long sentence my letter * continual troubles of my life must have matured 
commences, and Miss Peekin says it is such a} the heart which ached under them. I am no 
sad fault in composition! But, dearest Bella, } child: we live as the poet says, 
you who have been tried in this rough world, ; 
will feel how hard it is to wait and think of 
rales or precedents, when the heart once begins } 


“In feelings, not in figures on a dial ;” 


and after the tears and struggles of sixteen 
to pour forth all its flood of grief into the ear of } weary years, it is a pity if I deserve not the 
a sympathizing friend. ¢ title of woman, and my spirit grown so old under 
I thought of you so much to-day, during our the wretchedness of a woman’s destiny. 
grammar recitation; we had for analysis a pas- 3 There is the bell again! Afy Bella, that rings 
sage of Savage Landor’s about friendship; how} ; out heavenly chimes of friendship amidst the 
in joy or sorrow, mirth or tears, the lips long to selfish, sordid din of earth, send me such chimes 
utter that one sweetest word, ‘‘my friend;” let‘ ere long; give me your Jove and remembrance, 
the air of evening breathe it to you now, be-} as you would give water to a thirsty soul, as you 
loved! let the voice of the whip-poor-will, whose { would bind up the wounds of a bleeding, dying 


music comes mournfully across the lake, by some? gazelle; for, Bella, though I seem so bright, and 


magic influence reach your heart as well as mine, 
and tell of one removed from happiness and hope, : 
and from the only friend who could understand, 
appreciate, pity and soothe her grief—yourself. | 


But there goes the horrible study-bell, and I must } 


flee to the crowd in which I am most alone. How $ 


vividly come back to me the evenings of last | 
summer when we walked by the brook—poor : 
Fred was with us then—how manly his voice } 


would sound as he repeated those glorious lines } 
of our dear Byron, 


“But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along the world’s tired denizen 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless,” 


and so forth; poor Fred! I could not help giving ; 
him up—though it half broke his heart—when } 
Henry came. 

To think I should have mentioned this name 


walk so bravely through my wearisome path, the 
sword is in my soul which shall release me, who 
scan tell how soon! You at least will weep over 
: the grave of your lost, but loving LEILA. 

P. S.—Excuse the brevity of this letter; re- 
‘member the tyrannous rules to which I am sub- 
ject. The school is a pleasant place enough; 
has it not a pretty name?—Rosewood. Miss 
Peekin intends to have a hedge of wild roses 
S around the front yard, but as yet it is quite 
3 bare of vegetation, save a few burdocks. 

Does Henry walk as much as ever with that 
disagreeable Sarah Rice? Pray mention my 
-name before him sometimes, and notice the 
: effect; and tell me all, all, if he blushed, stam- 

’ mered, looked quilty—he is so sensitive! Adieu 
} again, L, 

; Rosewood, May 30th. 
$ Such a home-feeling comes over me, sweetest 


5 
g 
§ 
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when I have but a second to spare! Oh, place } Bella, when I take up my pen to arrest a few 
yourself in my stead, dearest Bella, consider how ‘ of the thoughts which are always costes to 
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youward. I seem to see you standing at your; I left home, it would be so pleasant to be able to 


cottage door, with the spray of syringa in your} 


correspond; and these ‘‘mutual understanding” 


hair, and the calm, friendly face beneath. I} are, to my thinking, less satisfactory than mutual 


awake, the illusion vanishes, I am alone, an 
unhappy exile. 

You were a dear girl to write me that long, 
long letter; I have read it enough to fade the 
ink, if that were possible. How cruel though to 
start the walking-club and I not there; ah’s me! 
you will have enchanting conversations with— 
well! no matter: only keep him away from Sarah 
Rice, and you may enjoy him to your heart’s 
content: it is so beautiful to have a friend whom 
we can trust! 

Rosewood is not so bad a place after all, 
albeit ‘Miss Peekin is as genuine an ogre as if 
she had stepped out of a fairy-book. She watches 
us as a cat would so many mice, and has as hard 
a time to keep usin order. Do not tell Henry, 
he may think me frivolous, but I solace myself 
sometimes (the woe still aching at my inmost 
heart) by joining in the mad pranks of the other 
girls; for after all we are not women yet, and 
may as well cling to our youth. What do you 
think one of the children said about us the other 
day, a Miss who could boast nine years? (and as 
many beaux) that those old girls (meaning such 
as I) must stand aside soon, for in a few months 
longer it would be their turn to take the carpet; 
think of this, set by as antiquated at seventeen! 

Well, to return. Very near our school is our 
University for young gentlemen collegians, rare 
spirits, many are said to be, but little I care for 
that, my own thoughts being fairly anchored at 
home! The same river that borders Rosewood 
runs through the seminary ground, so we fit up 





contracts. Pray suggest these thoughts to him 
as your own, of course, and do not for the world 
betray the secret of my bosom: should he desert 
me I can die in silence, but I cannot bear his 
pity and scorn. Upon my life, here is a note 
from Whiskers! written upon the most delicate 
rose-colored paper you ever saw: he never has 
sent a syllable to the others. By-the-way, I 
must explain that there being five times as many 
girls as students, we are obliged to divide the 
latter in the only possible way, by sharing the 
interest of each among several of ourselves: an- 
other advantage of ideal over actual love. 


“ And love in this differs from gold or clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 


Sweet Bella, do not withdraw the ministrations 
of your love because I seem consoled. 


“The bird may breathe his sweetest note, 
When bondage binds his wing.” 


These jubilant songs of my soul are like the 
sad ones, only swan-songs of a breaking heart. 
May destiny preserve thee from such a lot as 
that of thy Leina. 

P. S.—Remember me to Henry, (as if I ever 
could forget him!) be on your guard against 
Sarah, how ingeniously you have foiled her thus 
far! And be sure that not only now, but long, 
long after I am dust, and even you have forgotten 
me, I shall still remain your own devoted L. 

Rosewood, June 10th. 

IsaBELLA—I write not to reproach, only to 


little crafts with silken sails like Cleopatra’s } tell that I forgive you; only to tell that the 
barge, and freight them with notes and send 3 soul, steeled by sorrow, is proof against your 
them sailing down the stream. It is very} treachery. I shall not die now, the heart is 
amusing to say sweet things to we know not} long in breaking I have found. No, I will live 
whom, to one who may never know us—only } to pardon and forget as I renounce you both! 
hive our fancies in his heart, and draw pleasant } May you be very happy with the love of which 
things about the invisible one. Some of us have} you have defrauded one who so implicitly and 
become acquainted through these notes, and j (ah, too late she has found it!) foolishly trusted 
often we receive small gifts in return of flowers, ; you. May your confidence in Henry be surer 
apples, and the like. We really have more plea- } § that he has deserted me! 

sure in the young men than if Miss Peekin were} I return your letters; and beg to be spared 
less tyrannical, there is something so Platonic } ‘ the reception of any more; I wish for no apology, 
and romantic about cherishing an unknown love! } no promise, no pity, and am 

We know all the students apart by fanciful names } 3 No longer yours, Exiza Srusss. 
of our own historing; mine is not so sublime ai P. S.—Of course you will betray all my 
title, but describes a glorious fellow. ‘‘Whis-{ past confidences to Henry, even my innocent 
kers,” we call him, he does have such a lovely } manceuvres to attract him. Very well! let him 
pair! | despise me if that can make you happier. 


But do not imagine that anything serious can Rosewood, June 12th. 


result from this folly. No, Iam Henry’s alone } : Miss Lestre—I acknowledge the receipt of 
and forever: it is a pity he did not propose before } my letters, and return your note unread, trusting 
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you will be persuaded to let me depart in peace. ; 

Be woman enough not to lacerate farther the 

heart which it is now past human power to heal. 
Your former friend, Exiza Srusss. 
Rosewood, July 12th. 

Dear Betta—May I call you dear again? To 
confess the truth, I am weary of this quarrel: 
since we parted I have found no such friend as 
yourself, and now shall we forgive each other 
mutually, gathering up again the lost links in 
the golden chain of sympathy which has so long 
united us? 

I hear your sweet voice saying, ‘‘Yes.” 
know you will forgive my impetuosity and take 
me back to your heart again; and once more I 
am happy. 

Ah, Bella, think how much I have been called 
upon to endure since we parted, and not one 
loving word from you to help me bear the bur- 
den of calamity! 
home broken up, our furniture sold, my little 
garden in another’s hands, and I an exile still. 
Of course we feel papa’s loss, although during 
his life-time it was so hard to bear his downright 
and uncultivated manners; I am chiefly grateful 
that he has given his daughter opportunities 
which educate her to a position far higher than 
Mourning is ex- 


his own—but enough of this. 
tremely becoming to me, more so than to mamma, 
whose face is hearty and florid; crape is so styl- 
ish! but how hard to keep it free from dust in 
summer! 


T had half forgotten to tell you a pleasant sur- 
prise we had after losing poor papa: we awoke 
from our grief to find ourselves rich—I do not 
speak philosophically now, but refer to mere 
material wealth, houses, stocks, and all that. 
Pity it is that the money has come too late, now 
the exuberance of youth is gone, and all life’s 
pleasures are proved unsatisfying, wealth can 
only satiate where nothing shall satisfy; mamma 
is but a poor physician for a broken heart. 

Dear Bella, we are going West to live. I shall 
enjoy the excitement of new scenes; and farther, 
let me tell you a secret, dear—first asking you 
not to betray me, and I am sure you never will— 
this horrid name of papa’s. this Stubbs, it seems 
unnecessary to retain now he has gone, and 
therefore (mamma has consented) we shall enter $ 
our new home as Mrs. and Miss Desmond—think 
what an improvement from Eliza Stubbs to Leila 
Desmond! Such a sweet, romantic name, it $ 
sounds, as Willis said about some other, ‘like a 
gushing tear.” 

Give my love to Henry; and assure him that $ 
80 far from cherishing any pique, I approve the $ 
wisdom of his choice in selecting my Bella for‘ 
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\ the companion of his life. I find my own affec- 
‘ tion were less deeply imaged than it seemed at 
first. I am not certain but poor “Whiskers,” 
whom I must leave so soon, is more to me now 
; than Henry ever was; however, I cannot marry 
‘*Whisk,” for he is studying theology; and the 
position of minister’s wife never seemed to me a 
¢ desirable one—how they always look with their 
dove-colored shawls and white silk gloves! 

Adieu, dearest Bella! Thine own Lerma. 

Frysville, Ohio, Sept. 1st. 

I must again preface my letter with pleas for 
forgiveness, dear friend: we are but now estab- 
lished in our new home, and I have had such 
trouble with mamma. 

Money has a sad influence upon persons who 
are not naturally refined, especially if it came 
into their possession suddenly, unexpectedly. 
Nothing will do but mamma must talk to every 
one about investments and position, and the 
3 cares incident to wealth; of course all must see 
3 through and ridicule her transparent and futile 
3 designs. Alas, Bella, I can repress the Stubbs 
$name, but the vulgarity js no less conspicuous, 
; call it Stubbs or Desmon. 

Then this good mother of mine is so con- 
% stantly quoting our old neighbors, that I doubt 
not we shall be traced back, and our new name 
lead to ridicule instead of honor. Two persons 
cannot dispute, in her presence, but she must 
try to quiet them with, ‘‘Honey will catch more 
flies than vinegar, as Mr. Brick used to say over 
in ,” then at a look from me, ‘well, over in 
New England.” 

Only this morning at table, Mr. Corey, a 
charming young lawyer, who quite attaches 
himself to us, was conversing with me, when 
mamma broke in with her string of Old Town 
authorities and proverbs. After a playful quar- 
rel, which she took in earnest, came the asser- 
} tion, “‘Squire Jones used to say that two wrongs 
3 never made a right;” and when Mr. Corey apo- 
3 logized, “That's it, as Mr. St ,” I touched 
Sher under the table. “Well, Lizzy, as your poor 

father used to say, ‘it is best to keep near a 
g kicking cow.’” Oh, I could have sunk into the 
s cellar! Mr. Corey, ignoring all this folly of 
 mamma’s, asked why I blushed, which called 

Sher forth again. ‘You know there’s a saying 
3 that when a woman ceases to blush, she—well, 
g I forget—but the substance is: it’s a great pity.” 
3 She cannot see through a joke, and is always 
; amusing others and torturing me by striving to 

3 conciligte where no offence has been given. I 

cannot teach her to listen to anything she knew 
$ before without, «‘ Well, yes, yes, I was saying the 
$ same thing an hour ago; yes, I understand.” 
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Mr. Corey pretends to admire her keen, coun- ; only Mr. Corey, to ask a question very timidly, 


try discernment, and what he calls her ‘‘manner } which has trembled on his lips for weeks. | 
of cutting across lots to the truth ;” he says some } answered very gently, ‘‘No:’ I do not think 
of her simple proverbs contain as much wisdom } Corey a pretty name, and then he has light 
as long and elaborate theories; but of course this : eyes—dark eyes for me! To return. You cannot 


is only politeness. 

Do not, dear Bella, think me hard upon poor 
mamma, who is the best intentioned and most 
indulgent of mortals. I implore you to burn this 
letter, but let me pour my heart forth on its 
pages first, for your sympathy is my only conso- 
lation. Imagine us in a new home, with new and 
elegant surroundings, at a large hotel, encom- 
passed by the elite of the western world. Enter 
mamma, looking only the rosier and more portly 
for her widow’s weeds, in shockingly exuberant 
spirits. Enter my poor self shrinkingly, sad, 
alone: mamma dances into her seat, calls the 
waiter ‘‘Sir,” and thanks him for his services, 
hopes she sees everybody well to whom she is 
introduced, unfolds liberally the opinions of all 
the Squires and Deacons she left in Old Town, 
and oh, in what English! Be, am, was, isn’t, 
constantly twisted into the wrong sentences; 
she out-Partingtons Mrs. Partington sometimes, 
this very day spoke of some garden walks as 
radicating instead of radiating; and described 
Niagara as making an awful spatter, and Tren- 
ton Falls as guggling over the rocks! 

Sorrow seemed hard enough to bear, but I 
begin to realize that mortification is worse. 
Console and counsel me, dear Bella, and believe 
that in my grief—alas! I have no joy! 

I am still yours, LEILA. 

P. 8.—Direct your answer not precisely like 
the date to my letter: the real name of this 
place is Frytown. I substitute ville as more 
euphonius, and less painfully suggestive of the 
inhabitants occupation; it may not be recognized 
in the post-office, so perhaps you had best write 
what is noted on the maps. Mamma would come 
here, because, forsooth, a portion of our property 
is invested in the town. 

Frysville, Ohio, October 12th. 

Thanks, dear Bella, for your vivid description 


imagine anything more plenty than the widowers 
in one neighborhood; but many of these have 
children, or else have lost their teeth, and you 
know I am fastidious. I listen to a serenade 
every night, sometimes to several. Upon meet- 
ing rival parties, the late comers courteously 
retire for awhile, and return to make night 
musical only when the others have departed, 
There is no balm like music! I often think how 
little my suitors know that instead of winning, 
they are only building up a heart too sadly shat- 
tered to be won. Ah’s me! I do not know how 
I live through so much; thanks, I suppose, to 
my religion and philosophy! 

In soe things mamma improves, though she 
is still hard to manage; if long endurance had 
not steeled me, I should have died with mortifi- 
cation the other day, when she must needs stop 
on the most fashionable promenade and try to 
arouse an intoxicated man, who lay sleeping 
across the carriage-road! Not only that, she 
would not turn away until she had rung—think 
what a liberty!—at the door of our very first 
citizen, Judge Buel, and obtained from him a 
promise to have the creature removed to a safer 
place. Apropos, the Buels called that next day, 
though they have absolutely cut us hitherto; I 
suppose it was their high-bred manner of proving 
; that they took no offence from poor mamma’s in- 
trusion. 

Upon one thing I am quite resolved, to gain 
and preserve the position to which my own edu- 
cation entitles me. I hope also to do somewhat 
toward introducing the amenities of our more 
civilized Eastern life among the dwellers in the 
3 New World, kept down as they are by material 
S interests. I have thought of private theatricals; 
van you suggest anything better to your faithful, 
(and need I add sorrowing) Leia? 

P. S.—Pray tell me what sort of a husband 





of the wedding. I can see you with the white } Henry makes, and whether you do not weary of 
flowers in your hair, and the sweet, timid eyes ; the quiet of domestic life, and if you would 
so full of love and happiness; and I can imagine 3 advise me? No! you might tell Henry, and I 


Henry so proud of you and fond of you, so hand- 
some himself, so courteous and fascinating. Well, 
my dear, the romance of life is over for you now, 
you must, and will, I know, in your sweet way, 
take up with its bare prose. 

I find in Frysville a perfect harvest of beaux, 
and notwithstanding mamma, am quite a belle 
myself; the only difficulty is to choose among so 
many—— I was interrupted here by a call, 


: shall not expose myself this time. 
3 Frysville, December 6th. 
How I have wanted you, Bella dear, amid the 
endless perplexities of my projected scheme for 
civilizing this wretched country of swine-dealers. 
Ah, little they who envy the refined and gifted, 
know of the shocks and wounds which these deli- 
cate natures must continually receive, and bear 
’ in silence, from a rude, rough world. 


: 
s 
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I began my theatrical entertainments with the ; Frank and Fred, and Henry and Whiskers, and 
simple play of Romeo and Juliet; and had no} you, dear Bella, after enduring the inconve- 
little difficulty in making my actors understand 3 niences of a new home, I must still be known, 
its scope and spirit. To impress the mere words ; still sign myself as sadly, but your own, 
upon their memories was another which seemed, ; Exima Srupss. 
for a time, insurmountable; then to refine away} P. S.—Do not mention the failure of my play 
rough moods, to silence trivial jokes, to create : to Henry; these gentlemen have not such sensi- 
the serious, romantic, poetical atmosphere which $ tive natures as ours, and he might smile at what 
was so necessary; oh, my spirit groans in looking 3 overwhelms me with confusion and despair, and 


back upon the Herculean labor which it has per- 
formed! 

After innumerable rehearsals, we at length 
assembled our audience, and all was going 
on tolerably well, and might have concluded 
triumphantly but for Judge Buel’s abominable 
dogs. 

People in high position are full of whims, you 
know, and among those of the judge is an affec- 
tion for an ugly terrier that follows him every 
where; to sit through a whole evening without 
the society of his pet, seemed to the judge an 
impossibility, and he made an especial request 
for her admission; how could I refuse? He 
made no mention of more than one; but it 
seems the creature’s puppies followed her, and 
the judge quietly hushed them all asleep behind 
his chair. 


Toward the end, it was necessary that I should 
devote myself to preparations for the after-piece; 





will call forth, I know, dear friend, your gentle 
sympathy. 
Frytown, January 1st. 

I have been ill, dear Bella; the long antici- 
pated shadow of death is drawing down, but I 
am not dismayed. I was born too soon, the 
world, I fear, was not prepared for such a spirit 
as mine; therefore I do not blame the world, but 
embrace my destiny; and reach my hand forth 
eagerly to grasp the hand of the messenger who 
shall conduct me beneath blander skies. 

Do not think me petulant, but I am almost 
disgusted with you, love, for being so contented 
in that dull country town, leading a Darby and 
Joan life with your sober spouse. I cannot ad- 
mire the way in which you combat my argu- 
ments; there is no use in my expending reason 
or logic, so long as you persist against the testi- 
mony of both in being so obstinately cheerful, 
and finding this miserable pathway to the grave, 


and therefore I prevailed upon mamma to take } this valley of torture and tears, a something 
my part of Juliet, aware that in the dim light of } worthy of acceptance for itself; this world, a 
the tomb the difference of size would not be ob- ; home, and ‘his life, occupation! 


served by our audience. What trouble we had in 3 I begin to realize, dear, that my mission for 
fitting up that tomb, in shrouding with drapery } you is ended; and since my health grows frailer 
my mother’s portly dimensions, making shadows ; every day, perhaps it were as well to conclude 
of black cambric, &c., until we had obtained ; our correspondence. Remember I love you as 
the sylph-like slenderness and drooping grace of $ entirely as ever, and should sorrow come, insist 
Juliet! upon sharing it with you; but my capacity for 
The curtain rose, she lay there sleeping in } joy is gone, let my poor heart break. 
the tomb, and the hush among the spectators} With a kind remembrance to Henry, I am 
announced our success, when an unlooked-for ; wearily yours, Euiza. 
catastrophe occurred; Judge Buel’s terrier, pup-; P. S.—Probably this will be my last New 
pies and all, made a bound over chairs and their} Year; when the end comes, I shall direct 
occupants, and ran toward the tomb, sniffing and ; mamma to inform you by means of a news- 
rooting about the motionless Juliet! ’ paper; you know she does not like to write. 
You may remember mamma’s aversion to dogs: : Frysville, May 20th. 
she started at their first approach—i! ie! i! Yes, Bella, your letter reached me, and I am 
luddy! save me! Keep ’em off! and perceiving ; still alive; and farther, have a surprising tale te 
my fruitless attempts exclaimed—before the elite ; tell—so read. 
of Frysville, think of it!—‘*Catch me taking } What unlooked-for changes take place in eur 
part in your nonsense again, Lizzy Stubbs.” ‘lives! It is exactly a year since our correspond- 
And ever since, in spite of my endeavors, she ence first commenced, and through what alter- 
will sign her name and introduce herself as Mrs. ‘ nations of despair and hope, what weariness and 
Joseph Stubbs: she tells people the name was } suffering I have passed since then; and how 
given with her property, which I must do her } strange that this dreary way should have led me 
the justice to say is a clever evasion. to an earthly honor, one full of peace and happi- 
So after leaving home and friends, leaving ' ness; for, Bella, I am married! 
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Possibly I have mentioned to you the name of 3 our little abode neither room nor occupation for 


Mr. Graves, a young farmer, who was an in-} those trials of civilized life. 


It is a pleasure for 


valuable support to me during my theatrical} me to perform the few household duties which 
trials. He was not handsome nor elegant, and 3 our daily wants make essential; I am repaid by 


shocked me often; I can never forget how once, 
as we walked in a romantic place alone, and I 
was quoting Byron’s noble apostrophe to the 
stars, (you remember, ‘Our destivies overleap 
this mortal state and claim a kindred with you,” 
and so forth) I detected Master John Graves 
gaping by my side! and in answer to my re- 
proachful glance, he asked if I were fond of 
apples, and giving me one began to eat himself! 

But John is a worthy man, full of good sense; 
and intelligent if not poetical, so I have married 
him. Looking over my shoulder now, he tells 
me to urge you, dear Bella, to come and witness 
with your own eyes whether we do not live 
quietly and happily. Pray, pray, come and let 
me thank you, face to face, for the gentle wisdom 
which converted me even while I rejected it; for 
the kindness and patience too with which you 
have so long borne my folly. 

We do not live splendidly: John has a farmer’s 
tastes, and has brought me to a farmer’s home. 
The portion of my property which was not lost 
in stocks, he has invested inland. We keep no 
servants for the simple reason that we have in 





my husband’s happy face, his evident enjoyment 
of home. 

Pray come and visit us, Bella, you and Henry 
both. You will find me, possibly, washing dishes 
upon my piano, and drying towels on the harp; 
for both stand in my kitchen, it being the only 
apartment sufficiently large to accommodate 
them here; but you will find me cheerful and 
contented, all my lack-a-daisy—for it was no- 
thing better—gone; and will receive the warmest 
welcome from your true and grateful Enza, 

P. S.—Whom do you think mamma is pre. 
paring to marry? No other than Judge Buel, 
whose wife died several months since; they only 
wait at my suggestion to complete the year of 
mourning. I shall be proud, after all, of poor 
mamma; and why should I say “poor,” when 
she has such a rich, large heart, such study 
sense, such a consistent and worthy character? 
The judge esteems her a perfect jewel—foolish 
girl that I was, with all my fancied wisdom and 
philosophy, to need that another should point 
out virtues which have so long flourished in my 
own home! E. G. 





FOLLOW 


ME. 


BY MRS. DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 


Potxow, follow, follow me, 

With a footstep light and free; 
Bounding up the mountain side 
Where the murm’ring streamlets glide. 


Roaming through the woody glen, 
Far from “busy haunts of men;” 
Culling flowers, sweet and fair, 
Twining wreaths to deck thy hair. 


Gazing on the rippling stream, 
Where the laughing sunbeams gleam; 
Resting in the shady dell, 

Where the fairies love to dwell. 


Caring not for wealth or power, 
Love will gild the passing hour; 
Ne’er again our footsteps roam 
From our happy mountain home. 





MORTALITY. 


. BY LOTTIE LINWOOD, 


Gravewarp tending, till our shadows 
Will be lost amid the gloom 
Of the night that surely gathers, 
Round the stern, rapacious tomb, 
Even though our footsteps falter, 
As we near the future goal, 
And a shrinking fear oppresses, 
With its weight—the untried soul; 


Still we journey on forever, 
Never tarrying on our way, 

And the flow of Time’s swift river, 
Will not let us pause nor stay. 

Far beyond the grave’s low darkness, 
Or the gloom of life’s short even, 

Beams of fadeless light are shining, 
Earth is merging into Heav’n. 





A MINISTER’S WIFE. 
BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Few people understand the perplexities of the , the lady of the house requested me to ‘‘open 
young wife of a minister; the grave cares are } the meeting,” and then immediately rose and 
easier seen. Let me contribute a mite of remi- kneeled, imitated by all present. I remained 
niscence to “stir up your pure minds” to for- § seated, looking around with terror. As soon as I 
bearance and sympathy. : could command my voice, **Mrs. Longbotham!” 

I was-a lively, impulsive girl of nineteen, I called. There was a general start. I suppose 
when I was placed at the head of a large con-} that was not exactly the way they expected me 
gregation, where my speaking and my not} tocommence. “Iam sorry,” I stammered, ‘*I— 
speaking, my down-sitting and my uprising, you must excuse me—I—really ” and only 
every tone, every look was subject to criticism. } by a strong mental grasping of my dignity, as 
Thad a constant sensation as if walking on egg-} “‘a married woman,” I restrained my tears, and 
shells, and I have never been able to overcome managed to get out that I preferred leaving 
the guarded manner I then acquired. I recol-{ that duty for some older lady. All scrambled 
lect the Sunday I first stumbled over the bench ; up again. I heard a giggle smothered in a 
into the large, square ‘‘minister’s pew,” caught: pocket-handkerchief. Several ladies were sud- 
the fringe of my bridal-shawl, seated myself —— afflicted with coughs, and I met looks of 
most uncomfortably on a pile of hymn-books, 3 amazement, reproof, and pious grief that the 
and found all eyes fastened on me. People at} solemnity of the occasion should be so disturbed. 
forty-two don’t color so easily as in their teens, } I knew that the tone I had taken must be kept 
but I doubt whether the like would not make i up, so I drew down the corners of my mouth, 
my face as unbecomingly red now as it did then. } and looked as meek as possible. 

I read in my Bible, ‘Take no thought where- “Ahem!” said Mrs. Longbotham. ‘It has 
withal ye shall be clothed,” yet I had to take ; always been our custom to look to our minister’s 
thought. Oh! what a puzzle my dress was! 1 wife,” and she stopped. ‘We should hardly 
remember a bonnet my mother sent me from} know who to turn to, if she declines,” she con- 
New York. ‘It is very quiet-looking,” she 3 tinued. 
wrote, ‘‘for I know that clergymen’s wives have} ‘‘Won’t you take the office yourself?” .I said. 
to dress plainly.” Mercy on me! how the con-} I hoped some one would ‘second the motion,” 
gregation would have been scandalized at the} but no one did, and Mrs. Longbotham’s bow was 
sight of that bonnet! I took off a sweet little } one of refusal and displeasure. 
green spray. replaced the blush-roses inside by «‘Now that you know our habit, Mrs. Middle- 
two Methodist-looking tabs, and so managed to 3 brook,” said Mrs. Howell, ‘“‘perhaps you will 
wear it, But the air of the thing was ruined, $ feel that diffidence is hardly proper.” 
it had no character whatever. I looked at the woman in astonishment. If 

Thad to have at my tongue’s-end the histories} I had been accustomed to ‘lead in prayer” all 
and wants of all the poor of the parish, to visit} my life, I should hardly have been able after 
everybody, to be always ready to see company, $ such ascene. Another long pause. The ladies 
and yet to ‘‘look well to the ways of my house-} looked at each other, and finally the meeting 
hold;” for ‘extravagance in a minister’s wife, was “opened” by a young lady of thirty-five, 
of all persons!” said our opposite neighbor, { with long ringlets, who had often declared 
Miss Betsey Ann Clapp. Clergymen’s wives; she’d ‘just as lieve pray as not.” 
are not usually extravagant. ‘‘Why wouldn’t! The next day I was visited by an intimate 
Jack eat his supper?” Iwas expected to attend; friend, who told me that considering my hus- 
every evening lecture, however tired I might be, ; band’s position as a newly-settled pastor, and 
to cut out all the work for all the sewing-circles, } the many busy tongues* of her towns-women, 
to open all the female prayer-meetings. This} she did hope that I would not again refuse a 
last duty was the most appalling. I had never 3 like request. My husband told me I could have 
been in a prayer-meeting of any kind till my} no guide but my own feelings. So the night 
marriage. At the first private one I attended, before the next weekly meeting, I went up-stairs, 
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sat down in the starlight, and spent two hours 
trying to “take a view of my duty.” Hours 
they were of pain and weeping, which I need 
not describe, for no one who has not been 
through a like trial would comprehend me— 
hours also of sincere prayer. 

At last I resolved to write a prayer. Here 
again was a difficulty. I could not banish from 
my mind portions of the sublime and compre- 
hensive collects of the beloved church of my 
childhood and youth; but I knew that such ex- 
pressions, if recognized, would offend. I went 
to my husband, and he composed it for me. I 
found some very soft paper, and copied it. I 
would have learned it by heart, but I could not 
trust my voice or memory. The next day, after 
all had taken their places, I unfolded the paper 
as softly as a mouse. I had not pronounced } 
many words before I became conscious that a 
lady near me was looking over her shoulder. A 





glance on the other side told me that two or 
three more were doing the same, very likely } 
others were, also. How devotional they must } 


My husband had two other preaching-places, 
and often when I was alone, the stage would set 
down some curious old codger at the door of the 
‘‘minister’s house.” They say the horses stop- 
ped there of themselves on Saturday night, 
One ‘‘dewy eve” there alighted a man with 
bundle tied up in a yellow pocket-handkerchief, 
I did not like his looks. It was plain that both 
his clothes and himself needed clean water, and 
his personal habits as shown during the evening, 
were not agreeable. I had taken much pride in 
the arrangement of my ‘‘spare chamber,” and 
every housekeeper will understand how I felt 
about making that man welcome to my snowy 
pillows and counterpane, pure white toilet-table, 
and new carpets. There was a very good room 
over the kitchen, though a very plain one, and 
to that I at last showed him. He found out in 
some way that he had not been treated to the 
best, and came down stairs the next morning 
in a furious rage. After storming awhile, he 
flung across the way to Mrs. Deacon Clapp with 
a terrible story of his night’s accommodation. 


have appeared! meekly on their knees before ; After breakfast, over came Miss Betsey Ann. I 
their chairs, with their heads turned over their : stated the truth of the matter, but it was of no 
shoulders, staring at me. I don’t know that it; effect. ‘To treat in that way a poor, afflicted 
was right to draw strength from such a reflec- } brother,” she eaid. ‘Such a good man! He was 
poor, to be sure, but then our Master was 4 


tion, but I thought then that whether the motive 
which prompted my conduct was proper or im-} poor man;” and something she said about 


” 


proper, there was little doubt about theirs. ‘entertaining angels unawares,” and went on 
The stray visitors, and the ‘‘exchanges” trou- } in that strain. 

bled me. Sometimes the reverend brethren en-} ‘Angels wouldn’t go about so dirty as that 
tered upon theological topics with poor little me. } man, Miss Betsey Ann,” said I. 

One asked my opinion of the respective merits of It was an unfortunate speech, it seemed. It 
Emmons and Hopkins. I had heard their names, } was repeated, but-I have not time to tell you of 
and seen the backs of their books—but as for any- } tha consequences. 

thing more! One catechized me about the ortho-: One Saturday evening Mr. Middlebrook made 
doxy of the neighboring clergymen. One asked } up his little bag of shirts, razors, and sermons, 
me how often my husband preached old sermons, } and left me in preparations to receive a cele- 
and how much his perquisites amounted to in a; brated clergyman from Boston, who was to pass 
year. I could not keep Sunday, or the Sabbath, ; the night with a family two or three miles from 
as they called it, strictly enough for some. If I } the village, and drive in with them to church. | 
laughed, they ‘‘made big eyes’ at me. Some-: felt flustered, for I knew that Dr. belonged 
times they condescended so much that they ; to a very aristocratic family, and had a hand- 
frightened me. I thought what an awful height } some establishment in the city, and I feared that 
must be theirs if they had to stoop so far! One ; the arrangements of a humble country-parsonage 
day one of them, after unfolding his napkin at the { might strike him strangely. I was obliged to 
dinner-table, looked all over it slowly, winking } leave some things until Sunday morning, and 
hard with both eyes like an owl, and then said, { was annoyed by a little, crooked, poor-looking 
«“Where’s the apple-sass?” I had not quite } old man coming about nine o’clock and inquiring 
learned all the country-customs, and I had none. } for Mr. Middlebrook. On being told he was not 
‘No apple-sass!” he exclaimed, gazing at me, at home, he asked what hour the morning-ser- 
“What! got no apple-sass?” “No,” I replied, } vice commenced, and if he might stay then. “I 
with a quivering voice, for his manner made } supposed he might,” I told him. *‘ He could sit 
one feel really guilty. ‘‘Well!” said he, sitting * down in the stoop, if he liked.” 

back in his chair, ‘‘I never, I declare I never So he seated himself, and good-naturedly 
heard of such a thing in all of my whole life.” ‘watched the piles of plates and dishes walking 
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down stairs, for I kept my best china in a closet 
in the spare room. 

«“T don’t want Dr. —— to think I have made 
any extraordinary preparations,” I said to my 
«hired girl,” Thankful Ann, “for after I have 
done all I can, it will seem very plain to him. 
I shall ask him to a simple family dinner, and I 
am sure it is one. And I must hurry and get 
dressed, for he might call, and I wouldn’t for 
the world have him see me so.” 

It was a very warm morning, and I had as- 
sumed the short-gown-and-petticoat fashion of 
my Dutch grandmothers, the Polkas of the 
present day had not danced along yet, and my 
calico sun-bonnet crowned all. 

Presently there was a lacking of three eggs. 
The barn was a long and sunny way off. 
good man,” said I, ‘‘couldn’t you go for a few 
eggs?” and I directed him to the corner where 
he would probably find some. 

“‘ Miss Middlebrook,’ called Thankful Ann in 
a minute, ‘*he can’t open the little gate.” 

“Never mind, let him climb over then,” an- 
swered I; and I stood in the door of the ‘‘stoop” 
and laughed at his awkward way of doing so. 

The eggs were brought, and Thankful Ann 
“tossed up” the pudding with the speed and 
skill of a New England “help.” 

“Be sure you lock the door safely, Thankful 
Ann,” I said, as I came down to go to church. 
“Ts that old man gone?” 

“Well! I guess as to how he is,” she replied; 
“I don’t see the critter nowheres.” 

Thankful Ann had also been up stairs beauti- 


“My 


; fying herself with a bright blue dress and pink 
} ribbons. 

The church-bell ceased tolling. The minister 
rose to prayer. It was the crooked, shabby old 
man, who had passed the morning in my stoop. 
I felt the perspiration start from every pore of 
my body. It was then the custom in Massachu- 
setts for the congregation to stand during prayer, 
but my limbs refused to sustain me—I fell back 
on my seat. But this was nothing to what I 
felt when, almost sinking with confusion, I 
waited in the aisle to ask him to the plain 
family dinner, and he patted me on the shoul- 
der with the soothing manner one uses to a 
child, saying, ‘‘Never mind! my dear, never 
mind! you'll know better next time. Never 
mind! Ah! don’t feel so badly about it. Why, 
St. Paul himself might have been in my place. 
His ‘bodily presence was weak and his speech 
contemptible.’ No one will ever know it.” 

This was my sole consolation, but I feund 
Mrs. Longbotham waiting for me in the porch, 
to whisper that she’d ‘‘die of the French” if I 
didn’t tell her what sent Dr. —— climbing over 
my little red gate into the lane that morning. 
Close by, stood Thankful Ann, purple in the face 
with laughter. She got the secret out of her, 
for I couldn’t tell it. I went home, and sat 
down to dinner with the little old man, and 
heard him ask me as he uncovered a dish of 
spinach, if I ‘‘was fond of the egg.” 

I could go on ad libitum, as could any ‘‘clergy- 
man’s wife; but I spare you, my good readers. 
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BY MARY H. LUCY. 


Tae Autumn winds are hurrying by, 
And the mournfal Autumn rain, 

Like the wailing cry of a tired child, 
Taps low at the window-pane. 

My thoughts go back to the joyous past, 
To the beautiful long ago, 

To the dearest of our fireside band, 
Who sleeps in the church-yard low! 


I murmur again the old time words, 
The words of hope and love; 

And I half forget that he went away, 
To dwell in the courts above. 

I look with wistful eyes, adown 
Life’s mazes dim to see, 

And hear a voice in accents mild, 
“Thy God will be with thee!” 


Oh, blessed thought! That tho’ the way 
Be dark—the sunshine be gone; 

To tke All-Father we may turn, 
And lean upon his arm! 

Feeling he chasteneth whom he loves, 
Praying—in spirit one, 

For grace to say in every hour, 
“Father, thy will be done!” 


My brother! In that other home, 
Where comes not sorrow’s tear, 

Look down upon our earthly way, 
Meet us in spirit here! 

And tho’ we tread life’s future path, 
Mournfully and alone, 

God grant we all at last may meet 
Around the Great White Throne. 








THE VACANT STORE IN BROAD STREET. 


BY JOHN QUINCY TRUAX. 


I roox a quiet stroll last Sunday afternoon, 
through the business part of the city. Selecting 
the shady sides of the hot streets, I walked 
slowly down Broadway, entered Wall, and turned 
down the western side of the wide and magni- 
ficently sweeping curve of Broad street. Stop- 
ping here and there to read up in the diversified 
sign-literature upon the silent, iron-bound ware- 
houses, I espied, opposite me, a store with an 
unusual display of small tin signs upon the iron 
leaves of its heavily bolted door. They were of 
that small and unsubstantial variety which is 
very commonly used by several sorts of men; by 
physicians and lawyers, apparently from some 
consideration of etiquette or custom or profes- 
sional pride; by artizans, tailors and bootmakers 
especially, whose slender capital delegates them 
to obscare streets, and to small exterior blazonry 
of their name and fame; and lastly, by men of 
business who depart to better or worse accom- 
modations, leaving behind them one of these 
small notifications, as the utmost that is needful 
to announce so unimportant a circumstance as 
the mere negation of their presence. 

‘¢ Altrovero & Son,” I read, ‘‘removed to 
William street; ‘“‘V. B. Amlen,” said another 
memorial of departed worth, ‘“‘removed to 
Broadway.” 

A third legend was to the ill-omened effect 
that ‘‘the bocks of Messrs. Williams, Pride & 
Fall, may be seen at the store of Solidman & 
Co., Maiden Lane.” And there were one 
or two other inscriptions of similar purport. 
One of these, perhaps the oldest, was quite de- 
faced, and hung only by a corner and one nail; 
rusty and scrolled up by the malicious or care- 
less mischief of some junior clerk, it was worth 
nobody’s while to replace it, for the fact which 
it announced was long ago known to all the cus- 
tomers and correspondents of the house. 

A very few blades of grass shot out from be- 
tween the heavy stones of the basement—a rare 
fringe to the iron armor of a business street. A 





having rolled, perhaps, for thirty years. Indeed, 
though the high, solid, red brick building stood 
with cross-barred window-blinds shut and un- 
winking, glaring and still in the open, hot sun- 
light, I fancied that in spite of all it looked cold 
and damp; that even (for I knew that it had 
been little occupied for a considerable time) the 
privation of human occupancy and living, active 
influences had imparted some deadening weight 
to the black air, so long shut closely up in the 
stores and offices within; and that this atmos- 
phere, damp and unhealthy in itself, had gra- 
dually impressed a darker shade upon the very 
bricks of the wall, than belonged to the materials 
of the adjoining tenements. This is not impro- 
bably an actual fact; of which, however, any 
person may readily judge for himself by looking 
with unbiased eyes upon the store where it 
stands; I may possibly have been influenced 
by fancies accompanying the information in my 
possession respecting the premises. Of all these 
various unprosperous phenomena, however, that 
which was to me most noticeable was this mul- 
tiplicity of small tin signs—this unusual accumu- 
lation of exuvis, as it were, of departed firms. 
It was altogether the most noticeable, I repeat, 
to me, for I believed that I knew a good reason 
for it. ‘ 
The entry of a death, which I yesterday ob- 
served with sorrow in the register of one of the 
cities dailies, apprises me that I am now at 
liberty to state certain facts connected with an 
occurrence which happened quite a number of 
years ago, which caused some excitement and 
curious inquiry, legal and otherwise, at the 
time, and concentrated a temporary interest of 
considerable intensity about this building, then 
occupied by the geatleman just mentioned and 
his partner, under the name and firm of Argen- 
sen & Brother. Many of our older residents 
will doubtless remember the facts. The gentle- 
man just deceased—I substitute for his real 
name that of Argensen—was long a wholesale 


huge, dusty, ragged rock, formerly placed upon } merchant of reputation, influence and wealth in 


the side of the front steps as a specimen of ore 
or building stone, from some quarry whose agent 


this city, and of very high character, not only 


$as a solid, careful, reliable and successful busi- 


once kept open counting-house within, still lay } ness man, but as a man of the purest probity, 


there; gathering no moss, however, in that hot, } 


dry, stirring business atmosphere, for all its not 
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and loftiest moral and religious qualities. In 
my situation as junior member of the law firm 
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which transacted his professional business, as 
long as he was actively occupied about mercan- 
tile matters, was so fortunate as to conciliate 
his esteem, and to be honored for a long time 
with a large share of his confidence; of which 
one consequence was the communication of the 
following facts, which were narrated to me at 
his own residence. As he had no relatives, and 
no acquaintances, so far as my observation has 
extended, (except mere business friends) nearly 
so intimate even as myself, I do not hazard any 
injury to the feelings of any person in publish- 
ing this account; which I think not without in- 
terest in itself, as well as on some philosophical 
grounds. 

The store in question had been included in 
that portion of Mr. Argensen’s large property, 
which was usually leased and managed by our 
firm as his agents. And so far back even as the 


time of Mr. Argensen’s narrative to me, above: 


5 


mentioned, the three or four tin signs already } 
fixed upon the outer door of the tenement, and § 
the fact that no concern or tenant ever remained 
long in it had attracted my attention. 

The immediate occasion, indeed, of his com- 
munication of the circumstances to me, was a 
casual remark of mine upon the unstable returns 


from a piece of real estate evidently so valuable; 
and an accompanying suggestion that some ex- 
penditures for improvements, or even rebuilding, 
would not improbably be remunerated by the in- 
creased revenue and certainty of tenancy. His 
age, he said, even then, and disinclination for the 
responsibility and effort necessary in any new un- 
dertaking, were reasons sufficient to prevent him 
from an exertion, even of go little comparative 
extent; and he, moreover, dropped some slight 
hint of associations existing in his own mind and 
disinclining him to the proposed change, such as 
caused me, connecting it with certain dim and 
floating rumors which I had heard before, to ask 
him very bluntly for an account of them. 

This he very readily and kindly gave, on con- 
dition that I should not repeat it during his life- 
time, for obvious reasons. I shall now transcribe 
the statement as written down by me immediately 
after having heard it from him, and of course 
substantially in his words, and in the first person. 

My firm (said Mr. Argensen to me) was Argen- 
sen & Brother. But I never actually had either 
brother or sister, to my recollection, and I think 
my parents died before I came away from Eu- 
rope. It was when I was so young, however, 
that my only childish or home remembrance is 
a dim one of two beloved forms, and the im- 
pression—how made or retained I know not— 
that I was sent from Copenhagen to New York. 





Nor could I ever find any traces of my family in 
that first city, although I have frequently made 
inquiries. The designation of Argensen & Bro- 
ther was, therefore, not strictly true, It was a 
fancy of my own. Yet it was not without a very 
true significance; for it was chosen as an allow- 
able embodiment of the peculiarly intimate and 
delightful character of the friendship which ex- 
isted between myself and Adam Neal, my part- 
ner. We were both orphans, had been penniless 
errand boys, and subsequently junior clerks, 
together, and had always, both then and after- 
ward, maintained a close and confidential rela- 
tion and intercourse, such as seems, indeed, a 
necessary resource to persons of affectionate 
character and strong social instincts, in default 
of any family circle of God-given loved ones, 
We read, studied and sang together; walked, 
talked, argued, investigated, discussed, believed, 
planned and speculated in partnership; and were 
always called David and Jonathan by our clerkly 
friends. This evident sympathy of mind and 
soul, corroborated by so many years of intimate 
intercourse, rendered it the most natural thing 
in the world that when we had each, at about 
the same time, gained a position where, with 
our own little savings, and the assistance which 
certain friends among our elders felt justified in 
rendering us, we could venture into business in 
our own names, we should do so jointly as part- 
ners. 

This we accordingly did, and being emboldened 
by a business connection uncommonly large from 
the start—which I believe was mainly gained by 
the winning and man’y address of Adam Neal— 
we ventured to purchase these premises, which 
you seem inclined to have rebuilt instead of 
leasing a tenement; inasmuch as they were just 
then in the market on easy terms, 

Here we did a successful business for two 
years, rapidly reducing our indebtedness to the 
friends who had aided us, and with every pros- 
pect of a most prosperous mercantile life. In 
the summer, however, of 18—, as you probably 
know, happened those painful circumstances 
which not only broke up the firm, and ruined 
me, for the time being, both in health and in 
purse, but of which the centre in fatal and sor- 
rowful interest to me was the sudden disappear- 
ance and undoubted death—by whatever means 
—of Adam Neal. 

The whole thing came upon me in one day— 
the loss of my life-long and beloved friend, and 
the conviction that I was again without a cent. 
I do not mean that I was afraid to be poor. It 
was the sudden revulsion which the circum- 
stances made peculiarly overpowering, from an 
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independence toward which I had been mounting 
with such long and sinewy struggles, and such 
goading and longing aspirations for so many 
years—which I expected that three or four 
months would defjnitely assure—the sudden and 
surprising fall from this hopeful and bright ele- 
vation, down again into the place of the under- 
ling, the dependant, the debtor. That—that 
effect of sudden poverty should afflict a free- 
minded man is no wonder. 

We had collected up as snugly as possibly, and 
had even borrowed on short time an amount con- 
siderably larger than we usually allowed our- 
selves so to obtain, for the sake of being in funds 
for the cash purchases necessary to an invest- 
ment which our calculations demonstrated must 
be highly remunerative, and of which a friend 
had furnished early private advice. These ad- 
vantages, however, must be used at once; for a 
very short delay would make others aware of 
facts now in our exclusive possession, and expose 
us to a competition fatal to our plans. Neal, 
therefore, with funds in hand, was to proceed 
directly South next morning for the completion 
of the business. Almost all of the twenty-five 
or thirty thousand dollars which we had deter- 
mined to risk in the enterprise he had in his 


pocket-book; for various delays had rendered it 
impossible to get the several amounts into our 


hands until late that very afternoon. We re- 
mained together at the counting-room until 
almost dark, transacting business and arranging 
affairs in order to the least possible derange- 
ment from his absence; and at last, not without 
repeated kindly urging from him, I departed to 
dinner. He said he would sleep at the store, as 
there yet remained some correspondence in his 
department to be closed up, and that I could 
come down and see him off early in the morning. 

Early, accordingly, next morning I was at the 
store, and finding the door and windows still 
fast closed, knocked vigorously for a long time 
without effect, except that to my surprise, the 
great half blood-hound, half bull-dog which we 
kept in the store, instead of the resounding, 
hoarse and savage baying with which, from his 
lair in the penetralia of the building, he had 
been accustomed to hail the first comer, was 
whining pitifully, and evidently from close be- 
hind the entrance door. This unusual circum- 
stance caused me to apprehend that something 
was wrong; and I therefore redoubled my attack, 
making indeed so emphatic a clamor as speedily 
to waken the clerk who slept up stairs, and to 
bring him, all haggard and disordered, half- 
dressed and yawning in the undispelled drowse 
of a heavy morning slumber, to my assistance; 





for the door was so adjusted as to prevent en- 
trance from without; an arrangement considered 
safest and convenient enough under the circum- 
stances. Of this clerk, who was a person of a 
somewhat rowdyish, blustering countenance, and 
of a like demeanor among his companions, but 
who had always been civil enough to us, his prin- 
cipals, and respectably attentive to his duties, | 
anxiously and hurriedly inquired after Neal; 
hardly noticing, in my eagerness, that the great 
ill-favored bull-dog had sneaked through the 
door as soon as it was opened, his tail close be- 
tween his legs and his head down, and crouched 
trembling close at my feet. ‘‘Mr. Neal?” re- 
plied the clerk, evidently startled, as indeed 
would naturally be the case to one so early and 
suddenly aroused and asked so hastily; startled, 
I say, and also by the same confusing mist of 
sleep, disenabled either from prompt recollec- 
tion of things past, or prompt comprehension of 
things present—‘ Mr. Neal? Why, warn’t he at 
home last night?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘He slept here, I sup- 
pose. He was to meet me here this morning,” 

‘He left the store about an hour after you 
did,” replied the clerk. ‘He said there was 
business which he must attend to up town, and 
that he would not come down again.” 

Here was some singular misapprehension, 
Thinking hastily over our business, I could re- 
member no possible necessity for Neal’s seeing 
anybody up town. No business matter, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, remained un- 
adjusted, nor had it ever happened to us to 
leave any such matter at any time at such loose 
ends in the afternoon, that we should need to 
pursue men into the repose of the evening for 
its adjustment. Any lady? I thought. But that 
was quite beyond supposition. If there were 
any such affair on hand (which I knew there 
was not) I should have known, step by step, of 
its progress, from Neal. Some unfortunate mis- 
understanding I concluded; but already I was 
within the penumbra of the gloomy sorrow which 
spreads darkening backward as well as forward, 
from the precise period when great misfortunes 
become fully known, and already the bodings 
which came from within me, exaggerated to a 
degree that I resolutely refused to admit in my 
reason, the significance of this slight circum- 
stance of the breaking of so unimportant an 
appointment. In a very few moments, however, 
I concluded that Adam Neal must, as the clerk 
had said, have left the store last night, and slept 
either in some part of the city to me unknown, 
or on board of the packet which was to depart 
with the first of the ebb, within half an hour 
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from that present moment. Hastily, therefore, § Sending the trunk home, I hastened back to 
telling Mr. Simson, the clerk, to call in the dog ; the store, thence to our boarding-housw, thence 
and go to bed again, if he liked, I departed ‘to the shipping office of the line of packets, in 
toward the wharf from which the brig was to ; one of which Neal had taken passage, and thence 
unmoor. But the dog paid no attention either } to the houses of several gentlemen who had been 
to Simson’s whistling, to his explicit friendly { our most tried and efficient friends. No man 


appeals by name, to his angry orders, or finally 
to his sportsman-like cries of, *‘Here, Bose! 
Here, rat! rat!” He came sneakingly along as 
if thoroughly frightened, sticking close at my 
heels, insomuch that I hit his nose more than 
once in lifting my feet; an indignity ordinarily 
quite sufficient to arouse the savage ferocity, 





had seen Neal since yesterday afternoon at the 
clese of business hours, though up to that time 
several had seen him, and had loaned him on 
notes at short dates, as I have already stated, 
various sums of money—facts which rendered 
their memories quite accurate and reliable. 

By this iime I make no. doubt that the un- 


which indeed had always required fierce disci- } S accountable horror of mind, which, seemingly 
pline and great care for its restraint within safe ; in so unnecessary a manner, yet so irresistibly, 
bounds, and which had rendered him the terror } was accumulating upon me, began to diffuse a 
of divers lounging clerks who had undertaken ’ visible shadow of terrified anguish upon my 
to beard him in his den. This bruitish wrath } countenance. The men whom I sought out were 
of his seemed, however, now to have burnt so} perceptibly started at meeting me; and were 
completely out, like a candle dying in the socket; infected with a sympathetic and apprehensive 


or to be so utterly quenched by some stronger 
fear, as to drive him to seek protection near some 
friend of a higher order of existence. Hurrying 
on, however, in the perplexity of my thoughts } 
and of the unaccountable apprehensions which 8 
beset me, I thought neither of dog nor of devil; 
but only of the new and unprecedented omission 
on Neal’s part, and of the material disappoint- 
ment and vexation which would ensue if he} 
should lose his passage, and our speculation } 
should thereby be blocked. 

The captain of the brig stood on the house, $ 
aft, as I came down to the wharf, swearing, } 
according to the tenure of his office, at the ; 
slowness of sundry seamen who were hauling a 3 
schooner away from outside of him, to allow 
his brig a free passage into the stream. She 
hung only by two slight fasts, which were 
ready to be cast off, and I had to scramble 
over the bulwarks as best I might to reach 
the potent commander. ‘‘Is Mr. Neal aboard, 





tremor like my own, forthwith upon the putting 
of the one question, which I repeated over and 
over again with that fearful sinking sensation at 
the heart which attends sudden and surprising 
sorrows. Although they each agreed with me, 
in words, that it was doubtless a mere delay and 
misunderstanding, and that at business hours 
my partner must unquestionably appear at his 
desk, this was the hollow consent which always 
veils a catastrophe from sight until relentless 


’ demonstration tears it away, and forces us to 


look fairly into the face of the black fate which 
we already well knew was there grimly crouched 
behind it. The words were naught. Consciously 
or not, J knew that Neal was dead; and my 
knowledge, shadowed forth from my haggard 
visage, must have passed over into the souls of 
my interlocutors, and belied their own consoling 
assurances to themselves. So little faith had I 
in the appearance of my friend at the time pre- 
dicted, that upon the failure to discover any 
traces of him at the points already indicated, I 


sir?” I asked, eagerly. ‘No, sir,” was the 





brief response. ‘‘Hasn’t been seen yet, sir. ; proceeded directly to the office of the chief of 
Can’t wait for him, nor nobody else. Cut off that } the city police, requested a private audience 
fast, for’ard!’? And he fired off a great string} with him, and stating my suspicions that my 
of execrations at the ‘‘lubberly mousing sogers,”’ : partner had met with foul play, and all the cir- 
who were singing out at the hawser of the heavy } cumstances of the case, requested him to cause 
schooner. ‘There’s something wrong, Captain }as thorough and immediate an investigation of 
Martin,” I said. ‘He must be ill. But he can’t { the matter as was possible. He readily agreed 
go now. Won’t you let me take his trunk ashore, } to this, but surprised me by saying that he had 
however?” ‘Steward, set Mr. Neal’s trunk | expensed my visit, and still more by expressing 
ashore for this gentleman,” hailed the gruff cap- g bie conviction that Simson, (whom I had not 
tain; and I regained the wharf in disappointment } mentioned to him) the clerk, had made away with 


and vexation most extreme and overpowering, as 
the clumsy old brig began her long voyage with 
an imperceptible gliding progress, inch by inch, 
along the side of the pier. 


my partner for the sake of the money in his pos- 
session. These items of information were speedily 
accounted for, however, upon my accepting his 
offer to cause the night policeman upon whose 
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beat my store stood, to repeat to me the report 5 
which he had already made to his chief. Upon $ 
being summoned into our presence, the officer, 
apparently a man of shrewdness, sobriety and 
steadiness, proceeded to state substantially as 
follows: 

That shortly after midnight of the night just 
passed, he had been going his usual rounds; 
that even before coming abreast of my store, his 
attention was called to it by the loud and terri- 
fied howling, mingled with occasional savage and 
vociferous baying, and also with whining of the 
large dog from within, which beast he knew well 
by sight and reputation as exceedingly savage, 
strong, faithful and wakeful; that having waited 
some’ minutes upon the supposition that some 
slight casual noise had excited the animal, and 
then having concluded that some person must 
be concealed in the building with evil intent, he 
resolved to arouse the clerk, (of whose name 
and usual nightly presence in the store he 
was aware) and with his assistance to make a 
thorough search through the interior. That 
although he knocked and pounded very violently 
upon the iron doors and shutters, which rattled 
and resounded with a great din, and although the 
terrible baying of the dog had already awakened 
one or two clerks sleeping in neighboring stores, 
who were aroused and in the street, but who 
were deterred by fear of the vicious brute from 
attempting an entrance, yet this united clamor 
failed, apparently, for many minutes, to arouse 
Simson; that this circumstance caused a suspi- 
cion to enter his (the officer’s) mind that Simson 
must know something of the cause of the uproar, 
and be feigning sleep to avoid suspicion or pre- 





concealed within the store, and proposing 
thorough search after him, Simson had ridj- 
culed the idea, and had obstinately opposed it, 
even until the officer, his suspicions growing 
stronger, had intimated that he should other. 
wise take him into custody and make the search 
alone, when he very unwillingly and sullenly 
assented, attributing his reluctance altogether 
to his pretended deprivation of sleep by this 
(alleged) unnecessary disturbance; that there- 
upon entering and locking the outer door behind 
him, he (the officer) had caused Simson to pro- 
cure a lighted candle, which he unwillingly did, 
and unwillingly and with officious and unneces- 
sary repetitions of ridicule and denial of the 
imagined concealment of any person on the pre- 
mises, followed the officer in his search; that he 
(Simson) carefully kept out of the candle-light 
and behind him as much as possible; that, how- 
ever, he contrived to watch him sufliciently to 
note that his whole demeanor was that of a man 
startled in the midst of crime, and conscious 
and fearful about it; and altogether different 
from that of one merely awakened suddenly out 
of sound sleep, his discomposure lasting too 
long, and being too definite and evidently pro- 
foundly felt; that in the course of this search 
they came first to the door which opened from 
the small entry at the foot of the stairs, (in 
which entry was the hoist-way of the building) 
and behind the said stairs, into the main store 
on the fluor nearly even with the street; that 
upon opening said door, the large dog, who had 
been fearfully and anxiously whining during the 
delay of entering and striking a light, jumped 
eagerly out into the entry, where he coiled 


vent investigation; that his demeanor upon un-} himself up in great apparent fear, trembling, 
barring the outer door was not calculated to} whining, and refusing utterly to accompany the 
allay such suspicion; for that, upon being asked } search; that this circumstance confirming his 
by the officer, whether he had not heard the} suspicions, he had, followed by Simson, entered 
barking of the dog? and also why he did not { the store, closing and locking this inner door, 
more quickly open the door? he had pretended } and was passing through a long, narrow passage 
(incredibly in the officer’s opinion) first, that the } between high piles of bales and boxes, when 
dog always barked at night; (here I corroborated semething like a blast of chilly wind or fog, 
the officer’s supposition, on the ground that the} with a peculiar sighing murmur of smothered 
beast possessed in an uncommon degree the taci- } character, interrupted once (all this the officer 
turnity both of the blood-hound and of the bull- ; distinctly, repeatedly and carefully specified) by 
dog, of whose races his blood was mingled, and } something which reminded him of the sob of 
which rendered them almost invariably silent} choking man, had swept over and past them, ex- 
except upon urgent cause) and second, that he tinguishing their light, and apparently frighten- 
(Simson) had not heard either barking or knock- ing Simson almost out of his senses; insomuch 
ing, having been asleep; although the former} that he nearly fell, stumbling and only being 
alone had sounded loudly even out into the} saved by coming upon the officer, and with diffi- 
street and into the adjoining tenements, to the } culty managed to articulate a swearing refusal 
awakening of the inmates of the latter; that} to accompany him further; that thereupon being 
further, upon the officer’s stating his strong ; determined not to lose sight of him, he had col- 
suspicions that some ill-intentioned person was’ lared him and groved with him to the counting- 
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nee 


yoom, forced him to find matches and to re-light 


the candle, in the renewed light from which he 
then appeared to be fairly shaking and oven 


with some emotion, undoubtedly fear; that they 
then proceeded, taking matches with them, to 
search the remainder of the building, from cellar 
to attic, the clerk being dragged along, through- 
out, by main force, apparently too frightened for 
resistance; that at three or four several other 
times, viz: once in the second and lower cellar 
of the store, again in the room even with the 
street, and again in the attic, the same peculiar 
sighing blast (which the officer always described 
as like wind or fog, and as being interrupted by 
the singular one sob) had extinguished their 
light, producing each time a repeated increase 





of Simson’s agitation; that they found no person 


goncealed, nor any signs of any such conceal- * seen reason to suspect. 


; actually the sole possessor of it, and tbat in fact 


the blood of my partner was upon his soul. 

I will here state what remains to be said of 
this man, since he has very little more to do 
with the remainder of my narrative. He was 
of course arrested, and tried for the murder of 
Adam Neal. The popular conviction of his guilt 
was universal and undoubting; losing nothing 
of its force from the unfortunate aspect of the 
prisoner, who, as I partly described him, was a 
young man below middle height, black-browed, 


; of sullen and repellant demeanor, or at best, 
$ when in a sportive mood, loud, uproarious, and 


harsh even almost to brutality in word and 
action. It also appeared on the trial that he 
was by no means a person of immaculate pre- 
vious character, as indeed I had more than once 
Nor was this popular 


ment, or of any disturbance or disorder in any ; opinion at all shaken, but rather stimulated and 
part of the building, or of the goods stored ; corroborated by a supernaturalizing interpre- 
within it; nor in the corner of the second story } ‘tation very generally put upon the singular ex- 
where Simson slept; there being only his own § tinguishment of the light, and the fright of so 


bunk or bed place, with the clothes thrown back 
as he had left it upon proceeding to open the 
door, and another similar bed place undisturbed ; 
that he (the officer) was well aware, and readily 
admitted, that it was not impossible for some 
me to have remained concealed on the premises 
during this investigation, but that it was not, in 
his opinion, probable, as he had had experience 
in such examinations; that he had discontinued 
when he did, partly because he found nothing 
wrong, partly from some slight discouragement 
at the threats and reproaches which his failure 
seemed to encourage Simson, to bestow plenti- 
fully upon him for his intrusion and personal 
violence, and also (at which the chief expressed 
surprise to me, from his experience of the man’s 
cool and steady courage) in part from a very in- 
explicable sensation of fear and obscure name- 
less horror, which he confessed that this repeated 
extinguishment of the candle, and the attendant 
phenomena seemed to bring with it, and which 
became, as he declared, nearly insupportable; 
that accordingly, having spent fully an hour and 
s half in the search, he had departed, leaving 
the dog, who made violent efforts to flee into 





savage a beast as the large and notoriously 
fearless dog. It was currently said that Simson 
had watched my unfortunate partner while he 
disposed of the large sum of money in his pos- 
session, and having cunningly waited until he 
was quite soundly asleep, had smothered him, 
and then concealed both the corpse and the 
booty by some means so diabolically ingenious 
as to evade not only the search made that same 
night, but all subsequent investigations; and 
that the ghost or spirit of the victim, as it were 
scarcely departing out of its material vehicle, 
and hovering near it, had made its fearful pre- 
sence known to the dumb intelligence of the 
dog, cowing aim utterly, (according to the well 
known and anciently descended traditions that 
the nobler beasts, as dogs and horses, possess 
quicker and clearer power of discerning spiritual 
presences than men) and striving by the faint 
bodiless manifestations which were the only 
means left to it, to communicate likewise with 
the only’ human beings near it, but only suc- 
ceeding so far as to appear merely as a dim 
breath and intangible horror—diffusing cloud 
or blast, which in some sense, by the murmur 


the street, yet in the entry, since he resisted, ‘ interrupted by the sob, imitated and repeated 


growling and grinning with some signs of his$the sounds of the recent death. 


And this 


usual ferocity, all their efforts to shut him up 3 same popular report, moreover, accounted easily 
again in the main store, his usual post of watch- 3 enough for the terror-stricken demeanor of Sim- 
fulness. 3 son, by saying that he staid within the dark, 


s 
close precincts of the blood-stained store, from 


To this long, but clear and connected state- 3 
ment, I listened with profound interest. I eould { the promptings of the same diabolic cunning 


not resist being convinced, as were the two;that had aided him to hide his guilt, on the 
Police-officers, that Simson must somehow be $ § supposition that thus he might brazenly assume 
Cognizant of the key to this mystery, if not >a position of injured innocence, and defy all 
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circumstantial evidence, in the absence of any 
the remotest trace of the corpse or the money; 
and a fearful and most horrible additional fea- 
ture of this conception, was the ideal delineation 
which it embodied of the solitary murderer, sit- 
ting or lying in the midst of the thick, tangible 
darkness that belongs within buildings thickly 
walled and closely shut—darkness that might bo 
felt—and ever and anon receiving even in his 
very face and upon his murderous brow and 
eyes, the breath and spiritual sigh of the dis- 
embodied wraith whose warm body, scarcely still 
from throbbing, lay near—hearing the faint, airy 
imitation of the very sob and shivering, strug- 
gling effort, which as the last agonizing, but 
feeble and helpless resistance of the victim, 
must already be marked distinctly enough in his 
memory. These ghastly pictures were strongly 
drawn in the argument of the prosecuting attor- 
ney, whose powerful efforts would undoubtedly 
have sealed the fate of the prisoner, had it not 
been for the equal or greater strength with 
which the danger of circumstantial condemna- 


tions was urged on the other side, and the very 3 


skilful enforcement of the important significance 
of the utter failure to show any signs either of 
murder or robbery. This view was also strongly 
taken by the court. The court, as well as the 
counsel for defence, and the papers of the day, 
also commented with especial particularity upon 
the absurdity of these alleged supernatural phe- 
nomena. A draft of air, a stray bat, were enough, 
it was said, to scare a foolish clerk or a foolish 
policeman in the dark, thus, therefore, the candle 
was put out and the men frightened; and the 
stuff about a sob and a murmur was sickish 
folly. The jury, after long consultation, and 
repeated directions from the court on the force 
of circumstantial evidence, and the cogency of 


the existence or non-existence of various links } 


thereof, acquitted Simson. He then volunteered 
to remain in the store until the settlement of 
my affairs, which this catastrophe necessitated, 
should be completed, and did actually for a time 
so remain. But his position was abundantly 
unpleasant, for nobody could resist a reluctance 
to have any intercourse with him. For he was 


regarded not as innocent, but only as not proven ; 


guilty. Within a week, indeed, after his acquit- 


tal he was.sick, either from the horror of con-} Adam Neal’s death. 





vewwwrnnernnen 
Within a year he was back at New York, and 
figured for some time, becoming quite notorious 
as a pot-house politician. Then I long lost sight 
of him, and at last, to my painful surprise, re. 
cognized him—though I did not tell him of it, 
nor did he ever reveal himself to me—in a miser. 
able, broken wretch, who begged along the pave. 
ments in Wall street near Broad, and to whom J 
gave many analms. Then at last, while absent 
from the city, 1 saw in a newspaper an account 
of one Simson, who had died at the New York 
Hospital, after some confession made; but at my 
return, I found that this confession, whatever jt 
was, was made only to some nurse or ignorant 
underling, who had subsequently been dismissed, 
and was gone. So I never knew what he con. 
fessed, or what he did. But—I hope I shall be 
forgiven if I am unjust—I just as implicitly be. 
lieve that Adam Neal died within that store by 
the murdering hand of Thomas Simson, and that 
by the same hand, doubly guilty of murder and 
of robbery, the victim was despoiled of the large 
sum of money then in his possession, as if I had 
seen the deeds done with my own eyes. 

I never knew or heard anything further of 
Adam Neal, nor of those funds: when a single 
occurrence, which I shall shortly mention, be 
excepted. The loss broke up my business, | 
went into liquidation, paid about half the liabi- 
lities of my house, began again at the beginning, 
and have since paid all the remainder with ample 
interest, and been, moreover, abundantly more 
prosperous than I can have deserved, in all re- 
spects of business and influence. 

But I have never again had any such associate 
as he was. My feeling was not merely that of 
one who loves a friend. It was a sensation #9 
tangible, so agonizing, so cruel, so intimate to 
my being, that I have long felt that it was the 
riving of some bond of physical, or half physical 
and half spiritual affinity, altogether more close 
and vital than any mere friendship. I could no 
more hope to repair the loss than I could hope 
to regain, if I had lost a limb, any equivalent in 
an artificial substitute. I have, therefore, lived 
in fact alone, though I trust not so as to seem 
hateful or savage to my kind, 

It remains for me to state the occurrence ® 
which I have just alluded, as possibly related to 
I was overborne by the 


seious guilt, operating upon the very scene where } complex sorrow of which I spoke in the former 
it was incurred, and the violent and exhausted} portion of this narrative, at the disruption of 
efforts made to hide it, or from the mortification } this attachment which had become so intimates 
consequent upon such universal injustice. At} constituent of my being, and by the utter de- 


all events he threw up his situation and left 


the city. I afterward heard of him as being} 


struction of all the results of my efforts in busi- 
ness up to that time; and was even so much 


at Baltimore, suspiciously supplied with funds.’ affected as to be thrown into a lingering and 
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yasting fever, from which I only very slowly re- 
covered. During the progress of this recovery, 
snd while I was yet in a condition very far from 
ny usual degree of health and strength, I was 
sitting one afternoon by myself and meditating, 
ss I remember, upon some singular passages 
from one of the older German writers upon 
mental philosophy. I was, however, to the best 
of my belief entirely in my natural right mind, 
snd in the complete and full control of my facul- 
ties, Thus situated, and gazing, as it happened, 
across the apartment, I beheld some undefined 
dimness gathering all at once near the further 
yall, and directly against a heavy, dark curtain 
which veiled a recess. At first I thought it 
merely a result of some fatigue of the eyes. 
Then I fancied that it must be a smoke from 
some fire; and finally I was beyond conception 
shocked and terrified, even with a pang which 
seemed to destroy all my life within me to see. 
I solemnly assert that I did consciously, intelli- 
gently, and beyond the possibility of error, see 
the likeness of human features gathering them- 
selves, and taking form and substantiality and 
expression, and arising into the form of a man— 
the form of Adam Neal—out of the phantasm, 
whatever it was. Thus much I clearly saw; but 


the sight was so utterly and tremendously un- 
expected, so awfully sudden, impressive and 
sgitating, that, as I said, it quite overpowered 


me. 

I cried out and fell down, fainting dead 
away. Those who came hastily in found me 
upon the floor. But when I recovered from the 
insensibility of the faintness, how can I express 
the anguish and shame? The phantom—was it 
not that long-forgotten, but often promised re- 
appearance? 

But ‘I must now say what the course of my 
narration had caused me before to omit; that 
among the many wild conceptions which had 
arisen during those long and frequent discus- 
sions, which Adam Neal and I had so often main- 
tained upon all conceivable subjects, there had 
duce, no matter how, been started, discussed, 
and at last ultimately and firmly promised and 
mutually agreed upon, the strange proposal 
that whenever either of us should die, that one 
should, if possible, return at the earliest period 
thereafter, and visibly and tangibly reveal him- 
self by sight, word or touch, or all if it might 
be, to the survivor. This compact having been 
made, we very frequently referred to it. It was 
discussed, indeed, between ourselves (although 
We never alluded to it in the presence of others) 
as freely as any material project in which we 
Were both interested. 


Thus, then, he had come back to me! Oh, 
the horrible forgetfulness, the cowardly weak- 
ness that could so delude me into a fear of such 
beloved features—that could deprive me of in- 
teréourse so profoundly deciderated, so unex- 
pectedly proffered! I seemed even to feel this 
loss, which I could not but attribute to the 
despicable terror (as I was unable to avoid con- 
sidering it) into which my unreflecting timidity 
had betrayed me, as to be bewailed by me not 
only with sorrow, but with a painful species of 
remorseful regret, and as almost more severe 
than that original one, which was caused by the 
crime of another. 

This last circumstance of the phantom I men- 
tion more to make my own narrative consciously 
complete, than as expecting it to be believed. J 
believe it most religiously to have happened in 
very deed as I have stated it. And it had, for 
some reason or other, a final and absolute result 
—if any were needed—in completing that entire 
and unchangeable belief in the guilt of Simson, 
which indeed never varied more than a very 
little, after the report of the policeman who 
searched the store. But I cannot expect any one 
else to feel much weight from such testimony. 

I have no wish as to the disposal of the 
property after my death. But you can now 
understand, in some measure, the force of the 
considerations—the mingled recollections of 
pleasure and of pain—that prevail to dissuade 
me from the destruction of the old store. 


Such was Mr. Argensen’s story. In relation 
to the alleged supernatural appearances within 
the store, it is not necessary for me to give an 
opinion. I am not a superstitious man; yet is 
there any satisfactory reason, aside from this 
idea of a haunting, terrifying appearance, te 
account for the actual, consistent, and uniform 
remarkably short duration of the tenancies 
therein? 

I candidly confess that to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief there is not; and I am strongly 
inclined to repeat to the present owners of the 
estate the counsel which I gave Mr. Argensen, 
viz: to pull it down and rebuild it from the very 
foundation; a measure undoubtedly expensive, 
but economical in regard to the ensuring a per- 
manent and reliable future income from it. 

Touching the phantasmal re-appearance of 
Adam Neal, I may say (without here any more 
$than before intending to express a decided con- 
viction) that since hearing this statement so 
solemnly vouched for, and so fully believed by 
Mr. Argensen, I have come into possession of 
testimony certainly adequatesto the establish- 
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ment of a fact in a court of justice, showing the ; New England, of old Puritan descent, and of the 
occurrence of a similar re-appearance, under } very highest respectability for social standing, 
similar circumstances, in at least one family in; and intellectual power and cultivation. 





TO ONE DEPARTED. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Cop is the clay above thy breast, 
And damp rain falling now 
Upon thy lowly place of rest, 
Beneath the bending bough, 
, And the wild wind rushes by, 
And frights away the zephyr’s sigh. 


Green grows the long and waving grass 
Above thy buried head, 
And shadows darkly come and pass 
O’er wild flowers on thy bed, 
And their sweetest breath the gentle dew 
Steals from the flowers of rainbow hue. 


A spirit voice in the starless night 
Moans for the early dead, 

And hopes that bore a silvery light, 
With thee have darkly fied, 

And songs that breathed a joyous tone 

Seem filled with sorrow’s wildest moan. 


Soft, sunny skies have brightly bent 
Above the green old earth; 

And songs of birds and winds been blent 
With the music round the hearth; 

Still in the hours when low winds creep, 

I think of thee in thy last long sleep. 


And deem that in the soft, low sigh, 
As it creeps through the dark green leaves, 
And wanders in its sweetness by, 
There’s a song thy spirit weaves, 
Thou art whispering in the holy even 
Of the fadeless stars in thy clear bright Heaven. 
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Dewy tears the flowers will weep, 
And winds the long grass wave, 
And sunny light will softly sweep 
The shadows from thy grave; 
Yet in the heart will fondly dwell 
The memory of our last farewell. 


Not blinded by the grave-yard’s dust 
I deem those eyes of blue, 

Still must the light of Friendship’s trust 
Be blent with the Heavenly hue; 

Nor damply on thy snowy brow 

Can I deem the clods are lying now. 


Dost thou ever look with spirit eyes 
Upon the loved old scenes, 
And wander from thy cloudless skies, 
In the wood and by the stream? 
Or where the flowers in brightest bloom 
Shed fragrance round the loved one’s tomb 


We have wandered there, and may I deem 
Thy spirit still with me, 

When I sit by the singing stream, 
Beneath my favorite tree; 

And when within my chamber lone 

Still may I hear thy spirit’s tone. 


Still may I hope the link unbroken 
That bound our souls together, 

Nor yearn in vain for some bright token 
To know they part not never; 

Still may I hope to meet in gladness, 

The spirit that I lost in sadness. 





AS HAPPY NOW AS THEN. 


BY B. SIMEON BARREETT. 


Dear mate, dost thou remember 
The time when first we met 
Long years ago, one evening, 
Just as the sun had set? 
’T was near our uncle’s cottage 
Where you had come to stay, 
And there I came to woo thee 
Each pleasant Summer’s day. 
How oft we gathered flowers, 
Or wandered through the glen, 
So happy—yet we’re surely 
As happy now as then. 


Brew rrr nr rrr cre. 


Though time has left its impress 
Long since, upon our brows, 
We never have forgotten 
Our youthful plighted vows; 
Each passing year awakens 
The mem’ries of the past, 
That bind our hearts more closely 
As long as life shall last. 
Our children seem, already, 
Fair maids and brawny men, 
And, in our cheerful circle, 
We're happy, now, as then. 
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MYSTIC BELL. 


FROM THE DANISH OF ANDERSEN. 


TowarD evening, in the narrow streets of a 
large town, just as the sun was sinking, and 
the clouds used to glitter like gold between the 
chimnies, a singular sound, like that of a church- 
bell, was often heard—sometimes by one, some- 
times by another; but it only lasted a minute, 
for there was such a rumbling of carts, and such 
adin of voices, that slighter noises were drowned. 
“The evening bell is ringing,” people used to 
say, ‘and now the sun is about to sink.” 

Those who rambled beyond the town, where 
the houses were more thinly scattered, and had 
gardens and little fields between them, saw the 
evening sky in fuller beauty, and heard the sound 
of the bell much more distinctly. It seemed to 
proceed from a church lying in the depths of 
the fragrant forest; and people looked in that 
direction, and their devotional feelings were 
awakened. 


After some time had passed by, one would say 
to another, ‘‘I wonder whether there is a church 


out there in the woods? The bell has such a 
peculiarly fine tone. Shall we not go and listen 
to ita little nearer?” And the rich drove thither, 
and the poor went on foot, but the way seemed 
endlessly long. 

Three persons declared that they had pene- 
trated to the end of the forest, and that they had 
always heard the same peculiar sound of a bell, 
only it seemed there as if it proceeded from the 
town. One wrote a song on the subject, and said 
that the bell sounded like the voice of a mother 
speaking to a good and beloved child, and that 
no melody was superior to the sound of that bell. 

The ceremony of confirmation now took place. 
The preacher had held forth with heartfelt elo- 
quence, and those who had been confirmed were 
deeply impressed, for it was a solemn day to 
them. They were lifted from childhood to the 
state of grown persons, and their childish spirits 
must now assume the attributes of rational 
beings. It was a fine sunny day; and as the 
young folks who had been confirmed went to 
take a walk out of town, the large, unknown 
bell sounded from the forest, in a tone of unusual 
solemnity. They immediately longed to go and 
seek for it; and all were of the same opinion, 
except dhe, who was a poor boy, who had bor- 
towed a coat and a pair of boots of his landlord’s 


$ returned to town. 





son, to be confirmed in, and who was obliged to 
return them by a certain time. 

But two of the youngest soon grew tired, and 
Two little girls sat down 
to make garlands, and they went no further. 
Finally others observed, ‘“‘Now we are a far way 
into the forest; but the bell does not really exist, 
it is only a fancy that people have taken into 
their heads.” 

Just then the bell sounded so beautifully, and 
so solemnly, from the depths of the forest, that 
four or five amongst them determined to pene- 
trate further. The trees were thickly set, and 
very leafy. It was really difficult to advance; 
for daffodils and anemones grew almost too high, 
while blooming creepers and blackberry bushes 
hung in long garlands from tree to tree, on whose 
boughs the nightingales were singing, and the 
sunbeams disporting. It was most lovely! But 
the way was really not fit for girls, who would 
have torn their dresses at every step. There 
were huge blocks of stone overgrown with varie- 
gated moss, and the fresh spring water babbled 
forth, and seemed to say the words, ‘‘Gurgle, 
gurgle.” 

**T wonder whether this is the bell, after all?” 
said one of the newly-confirmed youths, as he 
laid down and listened. ‘It is worth studying 
closely.” So he remained behind, and let the 
others go on. 

They came to a cottage built of bark and 
branches. A wild apple-tree of goodly growth 
stretched its boughs over it, as if it would shower 
down blessings over its roof, which was over- 
grown with blooming roses. The long boughs 
drooped over the gable-end, to which was fast- 
ened a little bell. Might not this be the bell 
they heard? They all agreed it must be, except 
one youth, who objected that the bell was too 
small and too delicate to be heard at such a dis- 
tance, and that it was a very different sound in- 
deed that touched the human heart so deeply. 
He who spoke was a king’s son; and then the 
others said that those sort of people always 
wanted to be wiser than anybody else. 

Therefore they left him to go his ways; and 
the further he went the more deeply was he im- 
pressed by the solitude of the forest. But he 
still heard the little bell that the nm os been 
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so delighted with. But the tones of the bell be- 
came louder and louder, and it soon seemed as if 
an organ had joined them; the sound proceeded 
from the left—namely, from the side of the heart. 

There was now a rustling amongst the bushes, 
and a little boy stood before the king’s son, 
wearing wooden shoes, and so short a jacket 
that one could mark the exact length of his 
wrists. They knew one another; the boy being 
one of those who had been confirmed, and who 
could not join the excursion, because he had to 
go home and deliver up the coat and boots to his 
landlord’s son. This he had done, and had then 
sallied forth in his wooden shoes and his shabby 
clothes, for the bell sounded so loud and so 
solemnly, that go he must. 

‘*We can walk together,” said the king’s son. 
But the poor, newly-confirmed youth in the 
wooden shoes was ashamed. He pulled down 
the short. sleeves of his jacket, and said he 
feared he could not walk fast enough; besides, 
he thought the bell must be sought on the right 
side, because it was in that direction that lay 
the finest part of the forest. 

‘*Then we shall not be likely to meet each 
other,” said the king’s son, nodding to the poor 
boy, who went into the deepest depths of the 
forest, where the brambles tore his shabby 
clothes asunder, and scratched his face, hands, 
and feet, till they bled. The king’s son likewise 
met with some right good scratches, but the sun 
shone on his path, and it’s he whom we shall 
follow, for he was a nimble lad. 

“I must find the bell,” said he, “though I 
were to go to the world’s end to seek it!” 

Some ugly apes sat on the tree tops, and grin- 





ned till they showed ull their teeth. ‘Shall we 
eudgel him?” said they. ‘‘Shall we thrash him? 
He is a king’s son.” 

But he went undaunted, deeper and still deeper 
into the forest, where grew the strangest flowers. 
There stood star-like lilies, with deep red sta- 
mina; azure tulips, that sparkled in the breeze; 
and apple trees, whose fruit looked like large 
brilliant soap-bubbles. Only think how the trees 
glittered in the sunshine! Around the loveliest 
meadows, where the hart and the hind were 
playing on the grass, grew stately oaks and 
beech-trees; and wherever the bark had cracked 
in any of these trees, grass and long tendrils 





rans 
peeped out of the crevices. And there wer 


large tracts of land intersected by quiet lakes 
on whose surface white swans were swimming 
and flapping their wings. 

The king’s son frequently stood still and list. 
ened. He often fancied the bell sounded in his 
ears from out of one of these lakes; but he knew 
that it could not proceed thence, and that the 
bell was sounding yet deeper in the forest. 

The sun had now set. The air was as glowing 
red as fire, and the forest was as silent as silent 
could be, when he sank on his knees, and sang 
an evening-hymn, and then said, 

‘*Never shall I find what I seek! The sunjy 
now sinking, and night, dark night is coming on, 
Yet I may perhaps see the round, red sun once 
more before it disappears from the horizon; | 
will climb to the summit of yonder rocks, for 
their height is equal to that of the tallest tree,” 

And by the help of roots and creepers he 
managed to scale the wet rocks, where water. 
snakes were wriggling about, and toads seemed 
to be baying at him; yet he reached the summit 
before the sun had quite sunk to rest. 

Oh, how grand a sight was there! The sea, 
the boundless, magnificent sea, rolling its broad 
waves to the shore, lay spread out before him, 
while the sun stood like a fiery altar just at the 
point where the sea and sky met, and all around 
had melted into one glorious tint. The forest 
was singing, and the sea was singing, and his 
heart joined their hymns of praise. 

All nature was one vast, holy church, whose 
pillars were formed by trees and floating clouds, 
whose velvet coverings were represented by grass 
and flowers, and whose dome was imaged forth 
by the sky itself; but the glowing tints now faded 
away, and millions of stars, like so many diamond 
lamps, lighted up that glorious cupola. nd 
the king’s son stretched forth his arms toward 


; heaven, toward the sea, and toward the forest. 


Just at that moment, the poor boy, with short 
sleeves and the wooden shoes, emerged from the 
right-hand road; he, too, had come just in time, 
having reached the same point by another way. 

And they ran to meet each other, and stood 
hand-in-hand in the vast church of nature and 
poetry. And abové them sounded the invisible, 
solemn bell, while holy spirits floated around 
them, singing a joyous hallelujah! 
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Tae lovely eyes of the young Spring night, f 
So softly down are gazing— 

Oh, the Love which bore thee down with might, 3 
Ere long will thy soul be raising. : 


All on yon linden sits and sings, 
The nightingale soft trilling; 

And as her music in me rings, 
My soul with love is thrilling. 





ELIZA ANDERSON. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tas firelight was beginning to shine brightly 
through the one small window that looked toward 
the street-—the one small window of a barely 
comfortable house that once stood in the suburb 
of a busy little town—busy in a little way.. The 
one blacksmith was exceedingly busy: the clink- 
ing of his hammer was heard far into the night 
often, and on the beaten and baked ground before 
his door horses were waiting for new shoes from 
year’s end to year’s end. The storekeeper was 
busy too, for he was showman and salesman, and 
derk and all; the schoolmaster was busy with 
his many children in the day, and his debating 
schools and spelling schools at night; the tailor 
was busy of course—and one man among them, 
who might be seen talking with the blacksmith 
or the storekeeper, or lounging on the bench in 
front of the tavern some time during every day, 
was busiest of all; this man lived in the house 
where the light was shining at the window, and 
his name was George Anderson. He was always 
better dressed, and could talk more smartly than 
most of his neighbors—it was his boast that he 
could do anything as well as anybody else, and 
a little better, and he sometimes exemplified to 
his audience that his boast was not without truth 
—he could take the blacksmith’s hammer and 
nail on a horse-shoe as readily as the smith him- 
self, and, moreover, he could make the nails and 
beat out the shoe, if he chose, but it was not 
often he chose so hard a task—he could wrestle 
with the bar-keeper and get the better of him, 
drink whiskey with him, and in that too get the 
better, for George Anderson was never seen to 


walk crooked or to catch at posts, as he went ; 





felt sure he knew more than the schoolmaster 
himself. 

The firelight was beginning to shine so bright 
that you might have seen through the naked 
window all that was in the room—a bare floor, 
a bed, some chairs and a table were there—a pot 
and a kettle steaming over the fire—a little girl 
sitting in a little chair, before it, and a woman 
leaning on the foot of the bed. The table-cloth 
was laid and some knives and forks at intervals, 
but nothing to eat was on the table. 

Presently the schoolmaster was seen going that 
way, walking leisurely, and with a book beneath 
his arm—he boards with Mrs. Anderson, and is 
going home. He entered the house, and in less 
than a minute was seen to come out without the 
book, looking hurried and fiurried, and to walk 
toward the more crowded part of the town very 
fast, stopping once at the door of a small house 
much resembling Mrs. Anderson’s own. 

He finds the redoubtable George telling a story 
in the bar-room to a group of admiring listeners, 
and touching his arm whispers something, but the 
story-telling goes on all the same. The school- 
master repeats the touch, and whispers more 
emphatically. ‘Yes, directly,” says George. 
‘‘Now, this moment!” speaks the schoolmaster, 
aloud, and he tries to pull the talker away, but 
not till the story is finished does he start toward 
home, and then leisurely and smoking a segar 
as he goes. The schoolmaster does not return 
home, but solemnly makes his way to a common 
not far from it, and crossing his hands behind 
him, appears lost in contemplating a flock of 
geese swimming in a shallow pond and squaling 
when he comes near. Meantime the mistress of 


along. Now he would step behind the counter, ; the little house, at the door of which he stopt for 
and relieve the storekeeper for an hour, and 3 moment, has thrown a shawl about her shoul- 
whatever trades he effected were sure to be to ders and runs without bonnet to Mrs. Anderson’s 


the satisfaction of everybody—he was good-na- ; house. Another woman, spectacles in hand, and 
tured and welcome everywhere, for he always } cap border flying, follows directly, and then an- 


brought good news to everybody. It was quite ; other, summoned by some secret and mysterious 
an event at the school-house to have him come i agent, it would seem, for no messenger has been 
and give out the spelling lesson, or hear the big $ ; visible. 
girls parse some intricate sentence from Para- } The window that looks into the street is tem- 
dise Lost. ; porarily curtained now with one of the women’s 
The scholars were not afraid of him, and knew ; shawls—sparks are seen to fly out of the chimney 
they could catch flies and talk as much as they } rapidly, and there is much going out and in and 
Pleased if he were their teacher, and then they ‘ whispering of neighbors about their or and 
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over their garden fences—and it is not long till; is no tea. A pale hand puts by the curtain, and 
one of the women comes away from Mrs, Ander-}a low voice says something about having told 
son’s, leading the little girl who sat by the fire } George, three hours past, to go to the tailor who 
an hour ago. Her black eyes are wide open as 3 owes her for sewing, get the money and bring 
if she were afraid, or in doubt what would be- 3 home tea and sugar, and some other things, and 
come of her, and she looks back toward her home 3 she wonders he does not come. The strange 
wistfully and often, though the woman seems to} woman says she wonders too, but she whispers 
talk cheerfully as they go, and lifts her with a to the schoolmaster that it is enough like some 
playful jump over the rough places. Suddenly 3 body to stay away at such a time, and she lifts 
they turn aside from the path they are in—they $ the tea-kettle from the coals and lights the 
notice the schoolmaster pacing up and down be- : candle. 
side*the pond, and join him, and after some em- Lidy is told to sit down in her little chair, and 
barrassed blushes and foolish laughter on his $ make'a good, nice lap, which she does as well as 
part, they go away together. He leads the little § she knows how—and the dear little brother, about 
girl by the hand, and her thin, white face looks whom she is still half incredulous, is brought, 
up to him more confidently than to the strange $ and in long flannel wrappings laid across her 
woman. They turn into a little yard, cross a3 knees. ‘Now ain’t he a pretty baby though!” 
dark porch and open a side door—a glimpse is } exclaims the strange woman, ‘ with his itty bitty 
revealed of a room full of light and children, and 3 boo eyes, and his hair des as nice as any of ’en 
all is dark again. and ebrysing.” The latter part of the speech 
A very good supper the strange woman pre-{ was made to the wonderful baby, whom Lidy 
pared, of which the little girl and the school- } was told she must kiss, and whom she did kiss 
master partook, and afterward he lifts her on} asin duty bound. The wonderful baby scowled 
his knee, and with the other children gathered 3 his forehead, clenched his fists and began to cry. 
about him, tells stories of bears and pirates and 3 ‘‘Jolt your chair a little, sissy,” says the strange 
Indians till she at last falls asleep, and then the } woman, and then to the wonderful brother, “Do 
strange woman opens a little bed and softly ; they booze itty boy! Well, ’en sant do no such 
covers her, and the schoolmaster is shown to a3 a sing! no,’en sant!” Then to the schoolmaster, 
bed in another part of the house. The morning } who is bending over his Latin grammar, she ex- 
comes, and she goes to school with the master } hibits one of the feet of the remarkable boy, and 
without having gone home, and the day goes by ; says she believes in her heart, he could hardly 
as other days have gone at school—lessons are } wear the moccasin of her little Mary who is nine 
badly recited, and spelling badly spelled; and } months old—then she falls to kissing one of the 
the schoolmaster takes her hand and helps her hands of the wonderful baby, and calls him in her 
down stairs, and walks on the rough mound, ; loving fondness, ‘‘a great big, good-for-nossen 
leaving the smooth path for her, and they pass} sugar-plum.” Then she exhibits one of the won- 
the pond where the geese are swimming, and ; derful hands that clenches and claws most un- 
the strange woman’s house, and go in at home, } amiably as she does so, and informs the school- 
the child still holding the master’s hand. master that she believes in her heart, the hands 
“Well, Lidy,” says the woman, who is there} of the wonderful boy are as large, that very 
peparing the supper, ‘‘what do you think hap- minute, as her Tommy’s, and he will be two 
pened when you were asleep last night?” Lidy years old the seventeenth day of next month— 
can’t guess, and the master says he can’t guess, ‘then she addresses herself to the baby again, 
though older eyes than Lidy’s would have seen } calls his feet ‘‘ittle footens,” and makes a feint 
that he suspected shrewdly. ‘Why,’ says the} of eating both at once. 
strange woman, ‘‘the prettiest little brother you} And all this while the remarkable boy has 
ever saw in your life was brought here, for} been fretting and frowning on the lap of his 


4 
\ 


you!” Lidy’s black eyes open wide with won-} little sister, who is told she is very much blest 
der, and she holds fast the master’s hand, and ; in having a little brother, and who supposes she 
looks at him inquiringly as if she wished he ; is blest, and trots him, and kisses him, and holds 
would tell her whether to be glad or sorry. He him up and lays him down again, but in spite 
puts his arm around her and draws her close to of all her little efforts he frowns and fidgets as 
his side, and says something about how happy ; if she did not, and could not do half enough for 
she will be, but he says it in a misgiving tone { him. 

and smoothes her hair as if it were a piteous} By-and-bye a slow footstep is heard and a 
case. The strange woman leaves her bustling ; whistle, and directly afterward Mr. Anderson 


4 . 


for a moment, and whispers at the bedside there ! comes in and gives the strange woman a little 
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parcel—briskly she measures the tea, and briskly 
she fills up the tea-pot and rattles the cups into 
the saucers; the baby is smothered in his long 
finnels and tucked under the coverlid. 

“Come, Casper,” says Mr. Anderson, “if you 
had been at work as hard as I have, you would 
not want to be called twice.” 

The schoolmaster lays down his grammar and 
asks Mr. Anderson what he has been doing—the 
pale hand puts by the curtain again, and a pale 
face turns eagerly to hear. 

“Why, I could not begin to tell,” he says, 
helping himself freely to everything that is on 
the table, and he proceeds to mention some of 
the work. He has broken a colt, he says, which 
nobody else could manage, and made him kindly, 
both under the saddle and in harness—he has 
drawn a tooth which the dentist could not draw, 
he has turned off two flour barrels for the cooper, 
and driven the stage-coach seven miles and back, 
beside a dozen other things, none of which was 
the least profit to his family. The light goes out 
of the pale face that turned so eagerly toward 
him, and a low voice says, ‘‘Did you see the 
tailor, George?” 

“Why, to be sure,” he answers, ‘‘I sewed a 
seam for him as long as from here to the gate 
and back again.” He has not answered her 
question as she expected, the hand that holds 
the curtain shakes nervously, and the low voice 
says, 

“Did he—did—did you get the tea, George?” 

“Why, to be sure, and most excellent tea it 
is,” and as the strange woman drains the last 
drop into his sixth cup, he adds, ‘‘won’t you 
have a cup, mother?” 

He turns partly toward her as he confers upon 
her the honor of this inquiry, and the low voice 
trembles as it says, ‘‘No,” and the pale hand lets 
the curtain drop. Poor woman! perhaps she saw 





, the strange woman washes the dishes and makes 


the house tidy, little Lidy carries him up and 
down the room, and across and across the room 
till her arms ache, and she sits down. 

“Bless me! you are not tired of your dear 
little brother already?” exclaims the strange 
woman, and Lidy says she is not tired—she is 
very glad to carry him—only her arms won’t 
hold him any longer. 

When the house was set in othied the strange 
woman took the remarkable boy, and with some 
talk to his ‘‘ittle boo, seepy eyes,” managed to 
quiet him, and tucking him away as before, she 
went home to attend her own house and little 
ones. 

At ten o’clock Lidy had crossed the floor with 
her blessed brother in her arms hundreds of 
times, and in a temporary lull was fallen asleep 
in her chair. A rough pull at her hair caused 
her to open her eyes suddenly—the baby was 
crying again, and her father was come and scold- 
ing her angrily. ‘She had not a bit of feeling,” 
he said, “‘and did not deserve to have such a 
beautiful brother—somebody would come and 
take him away if she did not take better care of 
him.” Directly Lidy was pacing the floor again, 
and the baby crying with all his might. 

‘«Seems to me you don’t try to keep your poor 
little brother still,” says the father, for a moment 
taking the segar from his mouth, and then puffing 
away again. He never thought of relieving the 
little girl, or even of speaking any words of pity 
and comfort to her—she was not born to pity or 
comfort from her father—she had committed the 
offence of inheriting the light of life some years 
prior to her brother, and from the moment of his 
birth she had no consideration except with re- 
ference to him. Even her mother, though she 
loved her, gave the baby the preference—Lidy’s 
petticoats were appropriated for his use, and 


the bright new waistcoat that George wore, with ; Lidy could not go to school because her shawl 
its double rows of shining buttons, perhaps she } ; must be turned into a baby blanket. Everybody 
saw this and knew the way her hard earnings S came to see the baby, and everybody said how 
had gone. The schoolmaster thinks he hears much prettier than his sister he was, but that 
stifled groan behind the curtain, sets his cup of : she seemed to be a good little girl, and of course 
tea aside, and will not eat any more, and directly } she was very much delighted with her new bro- 
returns to his grammar. Mr. Anderson sits in ther—he would be big enough one of these days 
the corner and smokes for half an hour, and then ; to play with her, and then she would have fine 
recollecting that some business requires his atten- ¢ times. 
tion up town, pulls on his gloves, and goes out. Mr. Anderson was congratulated, and proud 
The schoolmaster follows shortly, and in a few | to be congratulated—he could afford to do almost 
minutes returns, and gives the strange woman ) anything since a fine son was born to him, and 
two small parcels, one containing crackers and | in higher good-humor than usual he made barrels 
the other raisins—poor Mrs. Anderson thinks it} for the cooper and nails for the blacksmith— 
was George brought them, reproaches herself for { treated all the town to brandy instead of whiskey, 
having wronged him, smiles and is blest again. } and to the storekeeper traded a very good new 

The remarkable baby cries and cries, and while i hat for a very bad old one! 
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And patiently Lidy gave up her petticoats, } pieces with it. He called Lidy to his bedside, 
and patiently she staid away from school and | one day, and told her that her brother would 
worked all the day—and while her mother sat; soon have a fine education—she must be content 
up in bed to sew for the tailor again, she climbed to suffer some privations till that was accom. 
into her little chair and washed the dishes—it } plished, and then he would repay her handsomely 
was all for her pretty little brother, her mother ;} —he was a noble-hearted lad, and wonderfully 


said, and by-and-bye he would be big enough to 
work for them, and then he would buy a new cap 
for mother, and new slippers for Lidy, and oh, 
ever so many things. 

Lidy quite forgot the sweeping and the dish 
washing, in the pictures of the new things her 
little brother was going to buy for her some time. 

Now and then of evenings, when the baby was 

asleep, the schoolmaster would take Lidy on his 
knee-and teach her to read, and she scarcely fell 
behind the children that were in school every 
day, he said. Once when he was parsing her, 
her father said her little brother George would 
soon get before her when he was big enough to 
go to school. ‘‘George will never have her eyes 
though, whatever he does,” said the schoolmas- $ 
ter, proudly looking into their black, lustrous 
depths. 
« Mr. Anderson said the girl’s eyes were well 
enough, he supposed, for a girl’s eyes, but George 
would never suffer in comparison with her, and 
from that time the schoolmaster, whose name 
was Casper Rodwick, was designated as ‘Old 
Casper,” by the father of the remarkable boy. 


CHAPTER II. 
Years went away, and one frosty moonlight 


gifted. Lidy must look to him for advice now, 
and in all things subserve his wishes. 

‘Dear, dear father,” cried Lidy, “you must 
not die—I cannot live without you,” and with all 
the power that was in her she strove to make 
pleasant the sick room. She placed her gera- 
nium pots and myrtles where he could see them, 
and let the sunshine in at the windows that he 
might feel how bright the world was without— 
but his eyes could not see brightness anywhere, 
and at length one night Casper was called to 
write his will—he had nothing to bequeath, and 
his will was a record of his wishes only. Little 
} more was written than he had spoken to Lidy, 
and all was to the effect that George was her 
; natural and proper guardian, that he was supe- 
’ rior to her in wisdom, and should be so in 
} authority, and that if ever his daughter forgot 
: it, he wished her to read this testimonial of her 
; father’s will. 

; So they were left alone in the world, the two 
’ orphans, with no friend but the schoolmaster. 
Eliza Anderson had all her mother’s energy and 
aptitude. She could not only sew for the tailor, 
} but she could make caps and collars for the 
ladies of the town, and dresses too, and as she 
was not ashamed to work she got along with 
her poverty very well; George inherited all his 





night, and the same neighbor who led little Lidy } father’s smartness, and more than all his irreso- 
away and kept her all night before, was seen} lution, but as he grew older he grew better tem- 
hurrying across the common, again, and the} } pered, and whatever he was to others, was seldom 
schoolmaster to come forth and to go searching } unamiable to Lidy. How could he be, indeed, 
about the town—the storekeeper laid down his unless he had been a demon. 
measure, saying, ‘‘Is there any bad news, Mr.} Often when she sat with her sewing at night, 
Rodwick?” for he knew by the manner of his she would tell the schoolmaster what great hopes 
inquiry for George, that poor Mrs. Anderson was} she had of George, and how ingeniously he could 
dead. ; turn his hand to anything. Sometimes he would 
The husband wore a new hat deeply shrouded } smile and sometimes he would sigh, but what- 
with crape at her funeral, and new gloves, and} ever he said it was evident he shared none of 
George, who was grown to be a big, saucy boy,} her enthusidsm. This rather offended Lidy, 
wore gloves too, while Eliza wore an ill- -fitting for she received any slight to George as a per- 
bonnet that was not her own, and no gloves at} sonal insult, and she would sit all the evening 
all. after some hopeful allusion to him, silent, often 
From that time Mr. Anderson did not look, nor $ sullen, saying to all the master’s little efforts to 
seem like himself, people said, and it was be- ; please her, that she had not a friend in the 
lieved he was grieving himself to death. They} world, and it was no use ever to hope for sym- 
did not know, and he did not know, that he had pathy. It was true that from the first the master 
drawn all his life from his wife—she had bought } had not loved George much—first he had taken 
his food and his clothes, she had held him up and } the petticoats from his little favorite, then her 
kept him up, and when the crape he wore at her } s play things, and then she began to be big enough 
funeral grew dusty and fell to pieces, he fell to! to work for him, and from that time it was nothing 
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else but work for him, and for the master’s part 
he could see no prospect of anything else. 

One night she appeared unusually happy, and 
to find her own heart company enough. Once 
or twice she seemed on the point of telling some- 
thing to the master, but she checked herself, and 
if she said anything it was evidently not what 
she at first thought. ‘Well, Lidy,” he said, at 
Jength, “‘what is it?” and at last it came out— 
about George, of course. He was going tc stay 


away from school and work in the garden the ; 


half of every day! and Eliza thought it not un- 
likely that he would learn more in half the day, 
after such healthful exercise, than he had done 


in the whole day. She ha@ spent more money { 


the next day—and having called George, set to 
digging in the garden beds with good-will. She 
was determined the schoolmaster should find the 
work begun when he came to breakfast. Two 
or three times she left her work to call George 
again, and at last, yawning and complaining, he 
came. ‘He thought he should feel more like 
working after breakfast,” he said, ‘rising so 
early made his head dizzy,” and sitting down on 
a bank of grass, he buried his forehead in his 
handkerchief, and with one hand pulled the rake 
across the loose earth which his sister had been — 
digging. Poor boy, she thought, a cup of coffee 
will do him good, and away she flew to make it. 
“Really, George,” said the schoolmaster, when 





for the hoe, and the spade, and garden seeds, to ‘ he sat down to breakfast, “ you have made a fine 
be sure, than she could well afford, but then it } beginning—if you keep on in this way we shall 
was all going to be such an improvement to} be proud of you.” 


George, to say nothing of the great advantage it ; 
3 you, and in her confusion she twice put sugar 
in his coffee, and forgot to give sugar to George 


would be to her! 

“Don’t you think it will be a good thing for 
us both?” and she went on to say it was a won- 
derful idea, and all his own—she had never sug- 
gested anything like it to George. Did it not 


look like beginning to do in earnest? and she 
concluded, ‘*maybe, after all, you will find you 


were mistaken about him!” 

“And maybe not,” said the schoolmaster, 
coolly—‘‘ where is the boy?” 

Eliza did not know where he was, and tobe 
avenged upon him for the humiliating confession 
he obliged her to make, she said she did not 
know as it was any of his business. 

“Of course it is not my business, but I can’t 
bear to see you so imposed upon,” and he very 
gently took up her hand as he spoke. She with- 
drew it blushing; covered her face, and burst 
into tears. She was not a child, and he was her 
friend and schoolmaster no more. She was be- 
come a woman, and he her interested lover. 

He had been gone an hour to the little cham- 
ber adjoining his school-room, where he had 
slept since her mother’s death, when George 
came, 

Lidy kept her face in the dark that he might 
not see how red her eyes were, for she could not 


explain why she had been crying. She hardly ; 


knew herself—and in a tone of affected cheer- 
fulness told him of the garden tools she had 
bought, and produced her package of seeds. 

“Call me early,” he said, “I am going to 
Work in earnest. I am twelve years old now, 
and can do as much as a man!” 

Lidy promised to call him, and never once 
thought necessity ought to awake him, as it did 
her. 

She was astir an hour earlier than common 


Lidy noticed that he said we shall be proud of 


at all. He sulked and set back from the table, 
affecting to believe that his sister had deprived 
him of sugar in his coffee for the sake of giving 
the master a double portion. And he concluded 
with saying, ‘‘It’s pretty treatment after my get- 
ting up at daybreak to work for you.” 

**You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said 
the master, provoked by his insolent words and 
sulky manner beyond silent endurance, ‘‘as if 
you ought not to work for your sister, and more- 
over it is for yourself you are working.” And he 
added between his teeth, ‘if I had the manage- 
ment of you, I’d teach you what pretty treatment 
was!” 

‘*But you haven’t the management of him, 
Mr. Rodwick,” said Eliza, moving her chair 
further from him and nearer to George. 

“‘T am aware of it, Miss Anderson,” he re- 
plied, “‘and if you will uphold him in his ugli- 
?ness after this fashion, I must say I should be 

sorry to be connected with him in any way!” 
; A look that was half defiance and half sneer, 
: passed over the face of Lidy, but she said nothing. 
} At this moment the blacksmith stopt at the door, 
} to offer some seeds of un excellent kind of cucum- 
$ bers to his neighbor, whom in common with all 
the village he greatly esteemed. 

“You look pale, ma’am,” he said, as he laid 
3 the seeds on the table beside her, ‘I’m afeared 
you have been working beyond your strength ;” 
and turning to the master, he explained how he 
had seen her digging in the garden since day- 
break. Her face grew crimson, for she had not 
‘ only suffered the master to attribute the work to 
3 George, but had herself helped to deceive him. 

: (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 











THE FATAL TEST. 


BY A. L. OTIS, 


An aged man, my fellow traveller in a stage- 
ecach, related to me the following story, as we 
sat in the warm chimney corner of a comfortable 
eountry tavern, after a day’s travel in a magni- 
ficent velvet-lined coach. He assured me that 
the test was tried during his father’s time, with 
such results as are here narrated. 

The stow was falling thick around a small 
house, at some distance from the little village of 
~+—., in Massachusetts, on a cold evening in the 
early part of a winter seventy or eighty years 
ago. The widow within did not give it a thought, 
for she expected the arrival of no husband, and 
her children were snug and warm by the fire. 

There came a knock, however, and she an- 
swered it speedily with an exclamation of sur- 
prise at such an occurrence on such a night. 

A youth stood without who asked permission 
to warm himself, as he felt the death-sleep creep- 
ing over him. Instantly the widow’s eldest son 
drew him into the house, and taking the reins 
of his horse from his stiffened hands, zealously 
attended to the comforts of the beast. The eldest 
daughter proposed some hot coffee, and the 
mother herself took off the stranger’s hat and 
coat. Everything that kindness could suggest 
was eagerly done for him, and when he had 
become in some measure comfortable, questions 
as to his inducements to travel, &., were put 
with an earnest simplicity, which rather warmed 
the stranger’s heart, than gave offence. 

He had been several times much moved by the 
tenderness shown him, and he did not hesitate 
to tell them frankly all about his affairs. He 
was a very handsome stripling, his name Arthur 
V——, the only son of a rich widow. He was 
now on his way to New Hampshire, taking a 
large sum of money from his mother in Boston 
to his aunt, who was left in debt by the sudden 
death of her husband. The stage routes were 
impassable from the deep snow, and he intended, 
as the need was urgent, to perform the journey 
on horseback, then the most common mode of 
travel. 

He had stopped at the village tavern at j 
having determined to spend the night there, but 
as he imprudently mentioned the money he car- 
ried, before several travellers in the bar-room, 
the — privately advised, even urged-his 





riding on as fast as possible, that he might not 
be obliged to travel the next day with those who 
had heard his rash words, and that while they 
supposed him asleep, he might be on his way far 
from them and possible danger. Arthur was 
still cold, and his horse fatigued, but the land- 
lord supplied him With another, and eped him 
onward. 

The deep snow of the road was entirely un- 
trodden, therefore he had ridden slowly and be- 
come chilled. Thinking it better to risk the 
danger of delay, and of being overtaken in the 
morning, than to become sleepy and fall from 
his horse to certain death by the way-side, he 
had concluded to stop and warm himself by their 
fireside, before he entered the forest, through 
which the road now led. The little family had 
listened breathlessly, and for some time the 
silence was unbroken, until Mary said with a 
shudder, 

‘“‘Ugh. It’s a horrible road. People say——” 

‘¢Hush, dear,” said her mother, ‘don’t repeat 
those idle tales. No sensible person, such as 
this young man, would believe them, to be sure, 
but when he is riding through the woods alone 
they may seem fearful to him.” 

Arthur asked for pen and paper, to write a few 
words to his mother, and Charles promised to 
take the letter to the village post-office. 

“TI will not lose what is perhaps my last 
chance of letting her hear from me,” he said. 

When he had finished the note, he insisted 
upon continuing his journey, and they did not 
urge him very much to remain, trusting much 
to the wisdom of the landlord. Charles Morrison 
brought his horse, and after a farewell, almost 
as affectionate and sad as if he belonged to the 
family, he departed, ‘Charles accompanying him 
to point out the entrance to the wood, and Mary 
calling after him to ‘‘ride fast.” 

He said just before leaving their door, ‘Ob, 
how unwilling I am to leave you! But go! 
must.” 

When Charles returned, they talked until bed 
time of their admiration of the stranger, and 
their pity for him. Mary’s heart bled for the 
poor youth, hastening onward through the win 
ter’s night, haunted by a dreadful fear. 

Early the next morning Charles Morrison 
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stopped on his way to school to inquire of the ; Neither could they discover anything about the 
landlord concerning the stranger who had so $ suspected stranger, except that he had gone 
deeply interested them. He learned joyfully } quietly through several villages on the road to 
that the horse which Arthur had promised to } Maine. 

Jeave at the next tavern, had been found there The landlord really grieved over the poor 
and brought home, thus making it almost cer-3 youth. He feared that he had lost his way and 
tain that he had escaped danger, at least for that } perished with cold. The widow’s family would 
night. not believe that he could meet a fate so hard, 

No one at the tavern, however, had seen the ? and thought him ill in some out-of-the-way place. 
youth, but it was probable that he had feared to} The winter passed away, and the matter was 
enter, and after putting the horse in the stable, } still a mystery. 
had sought shelter at some hospitable farmer’s. The deep snows of an old time New England 
He would be likely to continue to do so, and for 3 winter lingered till late in the spring in the 
a day or so avoid the inns. wood near widow Morrison’s house. It was 

The landlord, who feared losing custom if he } totally unfrequented, as it was believed in those 
displayed such a suspicious temper, swore that } superstitious times to be haunted by a murdered 
young V—— was a fool who could not keep his ; woman, whose cry of dying agony still resounded 
tongue between his teeth, but must needs betray ; through its depths. 
the friend who out of prudence for him had Charles, however, was free from fear, and he 
risked getting into trouble himself. He pro-~ } often roamed through it in search of game. He 
tested he suspected none of his guests of any ‘was out with his gun one day in spring, when 
design upon the young man’s money, but thought }-attracted by the screaming, hovering crows, he 
it best to send him on, as he himself had led to 3 approached a wild, rocky spot, and saw, gleam- 
his imprudently mentioning his business before 3 ing among the loose stones, long, golden hair. 
strangers. He believed he recognized it. Another glance, 

But when Charles took a private opportunity {and he turned sickened and sorrow-stricken to 
of questioning him, he confessed that he had felt } hasten to the village, and direct the proper per- 
a little uneasy when he saw an ill-looking man 3 sons to the spot. 
glaring at young V. several times. After he A rifled pocket-book with the name of Arthur 
had sent the youth away, he took occasion to  V—— upon it left no doubt of the identity of 
say, at the supper-table, that the poor fellow $ the body. A fractured skull and a hatchet lying 
had fallen asleep on his bed without undressing, } beside him, made it almost certain that he had 
“jast for a blind.” He noticed that the sus- {been murdered. Yes, murdered almost within 
pected man’s attention was attracted. Soon $ sound of a pistol shot from the widow’s cottage, 
after he had missed him, and learned that he $ so that death had been waiting for him just out- 
had been to the stables, and had been told by $ side its hospitable door. Charles and Mary re- 
the hostler of Arthur’s departure. When the § membered how his last words had been of his 
fellow returned to the bar-room, he said he had } unwillingness to leave them, as if his instincts 
been so refreshed by the supper and something : told him for what he was exchanging their warm 
warm, that he believed he would ride on. shelter. 

“I shook in my shoes, Charley,” the landlord Many years passed. Charles Morrison became 
concluded, ‘‘but I should have been ’most too ? the schoolmaster in . Mary was married to 
smart if I’d meddled, for it’s all turned out right. } the young orthodox minister, and the landlord 
That man stopped quietly all night at the next 3 still welcomed travellers. It was November. 
tavern, and V. left my horse there all safe.” ? Again the snow fell in driving waves, and patted 

Charles ran home lighted-hearted with the} like hail against the windows of the little cot- 
news, and Mary sang for joy. tage, where the enlarged family of Morrisons’ 

“If he only don’t dog him and catch up with 3 dwelt in love together. 
him yet,” muttered her brother. There came a knock at the door, and the 

A few weeks afterward came too men with } widow saying it reminded her of poor Arthur’s 
eager inquiries about a young stranger called $ knock, sent one of her sons to open the door. 
Arthur V——, who had left home on a journey } The hostler from the tavern said the landlord 
into the interior of New Hampshire, and of whom } wished to see Charles immediately. His coat 
the last news came from this village. They could 3 and hat were on in a moment, and he followed 
trace him no further, and were obliged, after a 3 the messenger as repidly as possible. 
vain search, to return to his sorrowing mother} The landlord was awaiting him in a private 
without any clue to the mystery of her son’s fate. { room, and told him that the man whom he could 
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not help suspecting to be Arthur’s murderer, 
had arrived and taken a room for the night. He 
confided to Charles his plan for his detection by 
an old superstitious test. He felt so sure that 
the murderer was now in his house, that he had 
sent for Charles and several other men of the 
village to be witnesses to the conviction, and 
secure the guilty. 

Sapper was not. yet ready, and though the 
stranger was very hungry and impatient, the 
landlord hoped to detain it long enough for the 
others to arrive. 

As each came he was informed of the suspi- 
cions the landlord had formed—and then they 
dropped into the bar-room as if accidentally. 
All entertained full belief in the efficacy of the 
means proposed, though Charles in a different 
manner from the others. When he entered the 
room, he stamped the snow from his boots and 
drew near the blazing wood fire, beside which 
sat a stout, grizzled man, of dark and savage 
aspeet, gloomily playing with the tongs. 

‘A cold, stormy night,” said Charles. 

‘* Aye,” answered the traveller. 

**And one to make a man fear evil things— 
have strange fancies, and look on the gloomy 
side.” 


‘*More cause for shutting up about it,” was 
the surly reply. 

When all were assembled and drawn around 
the fire, Charles led the conversation to a natural 
topic on such a night, when the driving storm 
without seemed like infernal revels to the witches 


of olden time. There were those present who 
still believed in them, and this lcd by apparently 
naturally transition to ghosts and to haunted 
places, among which Morrisons’ woods were men- 
tioned. The sullen stranger seemed displeased 
with this turn in the conversation, and for the 
first time opened his lips to protest with an oath 
his disbelief in ghosts. 

“Stranger,” said Charles, ‘‘you will not find 
many people about here to agree with you in 
your disbelief. Many a person who has been 
along the wood-road after dark, has heard what 
they dare not talk about in a lonely place— 
neither can they disbelieve. But I have not 
heard it, and those who have, are here to tell 
for themselves.” 

‘No, let’s be done talking about it,” said the 
stranger, to the old Justice who was giving a 
preparatory ‘‘ahem.” 

He would not be silenced, and began in a 
weak, trembling voice, ‘‘I have heard it, and 
since neighbor Wright goes home my way and 
I'll have company, I don’t mind telling you about 
it, though I think it no shame to be prudent.” 


** About what?” said the stranger, fiercely, 

‘Well, I had to come through the wood tha; 
night, and I was determined to close my ears ty 
every sound, but I was not more than half Way 
across when it came, and I trembled like a leaf, 
It was the most dreadful cry: 

‘Who cried? Did you say any one cried or 
groaned?” broke in the greatly perturbed strap. 
ger. 

“I don’t say who, but it was a long moan or 
wail, that sounded as if it gurgled through blood, 
Ugh. It makes me shudder now.” 

Charles narrowly watched the stranger. For 
& moment he seemed almost paralyzed with 
dread. But he rallied, shook himself slightly, 
as if to loosen the fetters of fear, and asked 
sneeringly if that did not happen long ago in 
old times, when such things were common. 

“No,” said the Justice, “I heard it myself, 
stranger, and not three months ago.” 

Gloom again sank upon his brow, and he re- 
mained silent. The conversation was resumed 
and the topic still discussed, the stranger seem- 
ing to listen with secret uneasiness and terror. 

‘*Heaven is just,” said Charles, ‘and that is 
why murders will out. The very stones would 
cry out, or perhaps the bones of the murdered 
testify, as they really do according to the belief 
of the people here, when the murderer touches 
them.” 

**How so?” asked an accidental traveller, who 
was present. 

‘It is an old usage,” replied Charles, disre- 
garding the winks and coughs of the landlord, 
**to make a knife and fork handle of a bone of 
the murdered man, and to place them at every 
stranger guest’s plate at the public inn. If the 
murderer should take them up, they will adhere 
to his hands and so convict him. Now our land- 
lord here has such a knife and fork. I have been 
looking at them to-night—they have a skull and 
cross bones faintly traced on them. They have 
never convicted any one yet.” 

«But they may,” said the Justice, ‘for I have 
heard that the test has been tried hereabouts 
and found true.” 

“Well, I’ve no need to be afraid to touch 
them, thank God,” said the traveller, who had 
asked about them. 

The gloomy stranger’s face was hidden by his 
handkerchief, which he pretended to be using. 

“Supper is ready,” screamed a shrill voice 
from the kitchen. All received a hearty invita- 
tion from the landlord to partake of it, and all 
arose, but the stranger fell back to his seat 
again, for his knees refused to support him. 
* He stooped to pick up his handkerchief, and the 
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others passed to the table before him. It would ; legitimate thing. They wished to see the knife 
have been regarded by them all as proof positive { and fork adhere, and these soon busied them- 
that he dared not undergo the trial, being guilty { selves in endeavoring to revive the senseless 
had he refused to come to the table—but he did { } Man. They partially succeeded; a strong shud- 
not—he soon followed them and took the vacant } der passed through the huge, stout frame, and 
seat. : ‘he opened his eyes. After vacantly staring for 
His hard, old features were pale and ghastly. } some minutes, he suddenly started up, looked 
His eyes rested with horrid fear on his knife and { with bold defiance into every eye, and though 
fork. They were common-looking enough—he } ; his face and limbs twitched convulsively, he 
saw no death’s head. His color came back, and seemed to be recalling the force of his will. 
he looked up boldly, but as his glance travelled Pressing his hand for a moment over his un- 
around it met every eye keenly bent upon him, : governable features, he burst into a mocking 
nd there was a dead, awful silence. He paled laugh and seized the fatal tests. Instantly his 
slowly before the fixed and suspicious gaze, but hands closed upon them, and he was thrown into 
turning his eyes slowly away from its fascina- ’ frightful convulsions—too horrible to be beheld 





tion, he again looked at the knife and fork nar- 
rowly. He saw the faint tracery—the fatal sign, 
and he fell back insensible. 
“It is the judgment of God,” said the land- 
lord, solemnly, and the Justice said, ‘‘ Amen.” 
“It is the power of conscience,” said Charles, 
triumphantly, and meanwhile all were awe- 
struck, no one thought of relieving the stran- 


It began, however, to some to seem not the 


and quaking limbs. 
It was not over for an hour. 
his guilt still grasped tightly. 


tation of God.” 
have been ‘‘ Epilepsy.” 
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I wer a little sun-browned maid 
With basket on her arm; 

And “whither do you go?” I said— 
She pointed to the “farm:” 

“My father labors there, and I 
His dinner take to him— 

‘Tis little though.” I heard a sigh, 
And saw those eyes grow dim. 


“Then take him more, my little maid, 
You’re strong enough, I’m sure— 
You’re indolent, -I am afraid” — 
She answered, “We are poor.” 
“You have a mother?” “Yes, oh, yes!” 
“And brothers? tell me true— 
And little sisters’ love to bless?” 
She answered, “I have two.” 


“Two brothers and two sisters dear, 
T am the eldest one.” 

Then you are happy—be sincere— 
“Oh, yes!”—her blue eyes shone— 

“Our house is small and humble too, 
Yet we are blest, I’m sure; 

For God smiles on us from the ‘blue’— 
Because he knows we’re poor.” 
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“Would you not like a better home? 
To wear a better dress? 

Would you not like with me to come?” 
She answered, “Yes, oh, yes!” 

“T have a dwelling proud and fair, 
Delightful to the view— 

You would be very happy there”— 
She said, “I think so too.” 


“Then you will leave your lowly cot 
And spend your life with me, 

Afar from this sweet rural spot, 
No more your friends to see?” 

She raised her violet eyes to mine, 
“And are not they to go? 

I thought you meant it all the time”— 
I smiled and said, “‘Oh, no.” 


The litile maid her basket took, 
Her cheeks were all aglow; 

And with a sad, reproachful look, 
She said, “I cannot go.” 

“But think again—how rich you'll be— 
You'll dwell ’mid proud array!” 
The violet eyes were turned from me, 

She answered, “TI will stay.” 
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without terror at any time, and by that super- 
stitious assembly looked on with blanched cheeks 


Even after death 
the rigid hands could not be made to unclose, 
and he was buried with those fearful tokens of 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury was ‘ Visi- 
In our day it would probably 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue two brothers sat together in Louis De 
Mark’s room, Both seemed anxious and thought- 
ful, George had a look of habitual sadness upon 
his face; but Louis was like one who struggles 
against fate without the resolution to brave it. 

“Go to her, George, go, I entreat you,” said 
the latter, ‘‘for I dare not, I cannot. Tell her 
the simple truth, say that in doubt of my posi- 
tion, sometimes almost forgetting it in the mag- 
nitude of my great love for her, I looked and 
acted as no honorable man should have done, 
bound as Iwas. True, I never spoke of love, 
aud in this sometimes strove to satisfy my con- 
science; but words are the weakest confessions 
that a man can make; and nothing but a coward 
shelters his honor under the miserable pretence, 
that a passion uttered ih every action and look 
is unspoken, if not syllabled in so many words. 
I loved this woman in her girlhood—hopelessly, 
for she married another. But even in look, or 
gesture, it was unexpressed. Then my poor 
Louisa came as a more solemn barrier against 
this passion, came and vanished like a troubled 
shadow, leaving me desolate and a wanderer on 
the face of the earth. I came home, I found 
Townsend Oakley dead, and the woman I had so 
worshipped a widow free as air, more beautiful 
than ever and ignorant of my boyish worship, 
ready to renew her acquaintance with me as the 
dearest of her early friends. 

“It was wrong, I know it, George, but how 
could I resist the happiness of seeing her? How 
force myself to repel the dawning favor that I 
found in her eyes? I did not speak—thus ap- 
peasing conscience with mental craft. But she 
must have known how madly I loved her, and, 
conceal it as I may, it was the very madness of 
joy that I felt whenever an unconscious proof 
escaped her, that her own warm heart answered 
back the passion burning so fatally in mine. 

“T returned4rom my travels a rich man, and 
as such, found Mrs. Mead a warm friend. She 
evidently looks upon my union with her daugh- 
ter as certain, and exults in the prospect of a 
ee | full of wealthy promise. I never 


$ liked that woman, she was too hard and worldly, 
I could at times hardly believe that she was the 
mother of a being so full of gentle loveliness as 
Mrs. Townsend Oakley. Still, as I have said, 
she was my friend. 

‘During the winter, this intimacy continued, | 
In the spring the young widow, in pursuance of 
a plain laid out by her husband before his death, 
completed a pretty cottage on Staten Island, near 
the sea-shore, and retired there with her little 
boy.” 

‘She had a child then?” interrupted George, 
with interest. 

**One of the loveliest children that you ever 
set eyes on, so bright, so incapable of being 
spoiled, my heart leaped toward the child the 
moment I saw him!” 

George remained thoughtful, while Louis 
walked up and down the room, excited and 
restless. 

“It is strange,” said George, at last, ‘that 
no traces of your lost wife can be found. Have 
you searched?” 

‘Everywhere, and in vain. This is the misery 
of my position!” answered Louis, passionately. 
“If she could be found, a sense of duty would 
give me strength; I could struggle against this 
fascination; but with this dull blank of uncer- 
tainty before me, I have no power to wrestle 
with myself.” 

“We are both in a terrible position,” said 
George, ‘“‘but we must act as honest men and 
trust God for the rest. You are right, Louis. 
Leave this country at once, Let me continue 
3 the search for Louisa. If I find her, we will 
3 join you in any country you may wish. If all 

search proves vain, she is doubtless dead, anda 
: few years may give you entire freedom.” 

“Yes, I will go. Oh! George, but for youl 

should never have found strength to leave her, 
’ and encounter the desert of existence before me. 
$ Yes, I will go!” 
; The resolution was uttered with a gesture of 
3 dull despair; and he added, ‘I must go, or more 
; evil will come of this!” 
t «Jt is best,” answered George, pressing & 
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hand to his forehead, as if to still some pain 
«But that I can serve you better here, 
All places are alike to 


there. 
we would go together. 
me now!” 

Louis sat down by his brother. Tears stood 
in his fine eyes, and shadows of dusky sorrow 
gttled beneath them. 

“You will see her, George, see her in all her 
gerene loveliness; you will set by her side, talk 
with her—talk of me—of my weakness. She is 
gentle, and will not think my love for her a 
erime. You will tell her that I have been mar- 
ried—married to her husband’s sister, who may 
be alive, or who may be in her grave—I know 
that you will deal with my name in brotherly 
kindness. But do not let her despise me, tell 
herhow much it costs me to abandon everything 
fora hard duty. Deal kindly with me, brother, 
for my heart is almost breaking!” 

George threw his arms ground his brother, 
and drew him close to the honest heart so full 
of compassion for his troubles. 

“Take courage, Louis. All will end well. I 
will not rest till this mystery is solved. In a 
few months I will find your wife, or bring you 
proofs of her death.” 

“And must I go at once?” said Louis, looking 
wistfully into his brother’s face. ‘*Why must I 





I could obtain from her was complaints of your 
undutifulness and prodigality.” 

‘‘Don’t talk of her, George. She is my mother, 
and I can only say with Hamlet, ‘would it were 
not so!’ but you will see her, and explain my 
sudden departure in the best way possible.” 

‘*Yes, I will see her. Not only for that, but 
because I believe she is in someway involved in 
this mystery regarding the young creatures s0 
fatally connected with us.”’ 

“She denies it positively!” 

‘“‘This may be true in all else. But I know 
that her persecution drove Catharine to the hos- 
pital.” 

“IT do not doubt it. But she never knew 
Louisa. Besides, I do not think she would de- 
liberately wound me—her own son!” 

‘We will not urge the question farther!” an- 
swered George, suppressing the indignation that 
arose in his heart against his enemy. ‘She is 
@ woman and your mother!” 

‘True, true, 80 let us talk more directly of 
ourselves, for we have but another hour!” 

As he spoke, there was a light knock upon 
the door, which softly opened, and a woman ap- 
peared bearing a long basket full of clean linen 
on her arm. 

“TI hope I’m not too late for yer honor,” she 


leave my native land? The very air she breathes ; said, placing her basket on a chair, and wiping 


is precious to me.” 


$the perspiration from her face. 


“It’s a long 


George smiled compassionately at his eager- 3 walk from yon, and, do what I would, the time 


ness, 

“It is far better, Louis, that you should be 
away. How could you be content without seeing 
her?” 

“True, true. I will go! Everything is packed. 
A few hours, and the steamer sails. In that time 
we shall be separated, perhaps for years, bro- 
ther.” 

“No, no, I will join you!” 

“You have a weary search first. I have tried 
it.” 

“Not as I shall, with coolness and decision. 
You were too much interested. Trust me!” 

“Ido, in all things!” 

“And you will go to-night!’ 

“Yes, to-night,” was the mournful answer. 

“Have you taken leave of madame?” 

“No, when I called at her room, a few days 
since, she was gone. Somewhere in the country 
the people below stairs told me, and might not 
be back for months.” 

“It is strange,” said George, ‘her life, I find, 
has become utterly degraded. The den which 
she inhabits is the most poverty-stricken place I 
ver saw. She seemed greatly annoyed at seeing 
me, and refused all conversation. The most that 





went by quicker an I ever seed it afore this,” 

“But you were to have brought the clothes 
home yesterday,” said George, annoyed by this 
intrusion upon the precious moments which re- 
mained before his brother’s departure. ‘‘ Usually 
you are more punctual, Mrs. Dillon!” 

‘‘True for ye there,” answered our old friend 
Mary Margaret, while a crimson blush reddened 
her good-natured face. ‘But do ye see, gintle- 
men, I’ve been away from home a bit, looking 
after a darlint of a little boy as is precious to 
me as my own flesh and blood, though he isa 
gintleman now entirely—for all he was born side 
by side wid Terry in the hospital—more blame 
to them as sent his poor mother there!” 

There was something in the matter of this 
speech, that made the brothers start. Their 
own minds had been so occupied by recollections 
of the hospital, that the subject brought upon 
them so suddenly, and from this unexpected 
source, seemed like a revelation. 

“Of what child do you speak,*Mrs. Dillon?” 
inquired George, while Louis stood with his wild 
eyes fixed upon her. 

“Why, of me own little nursling, to be sure, 
as was born the week after little Terry, and took 
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the bit and sup wid him, side by side, arter his ; linen from her basket while she was speaking, 
poor dead mother was took out of the ward in } now turned, and her eyes fell on the young men, 


her in pine coffin.” ; 

**And how old is little Terry?” asked Louis, } 
abruptly. 

‘* How old is little Terry? Faix, an I can tell 
ye to a day, yer honors,” said the washerwoman, } 
counting the plump fingers of one hand, which ; 
she held up with the thumb protruding. ‘D’ye 
seo these? Just add two months an ten days to } 
that same, and ye have little Terry, the spal- } 
peen, all to nothing, yer honors!” 

The young men turned their eyes from the } 
plump hand and gazed with a sort of awe upon 3 
each other. A rapid calculation ran through the } 
mind of each. Mary Margaret had pointed out $ 
the day upon which Louiea’s letter was dated. 3 

«And what became of the mother, that her $ 
little boy should have been given to you?” in- 
quired George, almost holding his breath with 
anxiety. 

‘*She died, poor crather. I see her draw the 
last gasp myself, and helped to straiten out 
her poor limbs. A lovelier corpse I never saw. 
She was beautifuler than any wax image in a 
museum.” 

“And what was her name?” asked Louis, 
turning pale as the question left his lips. 

“T don’t well know, yer honor. They goes 
by numbers, not by names in the hospital; and 
sometimes she muttered over one name, some- 
times another, till it was hard to get the rights 
of it. Besides, she never said nothin’ about her- 
self, only when she was out ov her head, as ye 
may say, wid the pain and trouble.” 

“But you heard her mention some name, 
surely?” said Louis. 

‘‘Yes, and more en once, yer honor. First it 
was Mrs. Mier; then Barton; then Oakley; and 
then it was Louis De Mark—that was the last 
word as ever left her poor lips.” 

The brothers looked at each other again, and 
both grew pale as death. 

“T thought it strange more an once, for there 
was two on ’em, and ye may well say they’was 
both beauties a laying side by side—and when 
the fever was on ’em, this De Mark was on the 
tongue of one as well as ’tother. You'd a thought 
they both knowed something about the man as 
bore that name.” 

Louis De Mark drew close to George, and 3 
leaned on his shoulder. George felt that he was 3 
trembling from head to foot, and drew him to- 
ward the sofa. 

‘‘Let me question her,” he said, in a low 
voice, “the thing involves us both!” § 

Mary Margaret, who had been sorting the‘ 





She saw how pale they were, and stopped in 
some bewilderment, 

“I will go,” she said, taking up her basket, 
“The old man is right; my tongue is always too 
fast for my teeth; what had I to do, talking of 
sich to young gintlemen as knows nothing about 
"em ?” 

“Stay, Mrs. Dillon!” said George, “we are 
both interested, deeply interested; tell us more 
about these young persons; we were taken by 
surprise and did not hear distinctly. Did one or 
both of these poor ladies recover?” 

' Mary Margaret sat down with the basket upon 
her knees. 

**Was it one, or both ye asked? Arrah, but 
wish it was both, that I could tell ye of; butI 
saw one poor crathur carried out in a wooden 
coffin, wid two breadths of factory cotton on her 
for a shroud, and for all that she looked likes 
marble image, wid the raven black hair parted 
on her white fored, and the lids folded so could- 
like over her eyes, that had been black as stars 
and as bright as dimints.” 

‘‘Black eyes? Did you say that the poor girl 
who died had black eyes and hair?” exclaimed 
Louis. 

‘*Black as midnight, yer honor, both on ’em— 
more by the token I closed them two eyes mysel, 
and the color sunk into my heart!” 

The young men looked at each other almost 
wildly. 

‘This is very strange!” said George. 

The lips of the younger brother were white as 
marble, and when he tried to answer they gave 
forth no sound. 

**And the one who lived?” said George, with 
increasing agitation. ‘‘Was she dark like the 
other?” 

‘Dark, did ye say? 


Why, her hair was like 
burning gould, and her eyes—the bluest bit of 
sky ye ever saw was nothing to’em. Thin her 
face, it was white as a lily wid a caste of red 


just in the mouth and cheeks. She looked like 
a born beauty in spite of the narrow bed and 
checked covering, the day I was driv out of the 
hospital; and followed me with her great lovin’ 
eyes all the way down the ward, as if she knew 


$I was all the friend to stand by her.” 


‘* But you left her alive?” said George, grow- 
ing more and more excited. 

“In course I did!” 

«And had no proofs of her death after?” 

«Proofs, yer honor? What proofs could I have 
of her death, when she came her own self to my 
home, after that, and slept in the same bed wid 
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the childer for a whole month, to say nothing of : 
the strange baby, as the other poor crathur left } 
ahint her.” 3 

“Stop!” said George, starting up with a} 
flush upon his forehead, while his whole frame 3 
quivered with excitement. ‘Be careful what} 
you say. A mistake in this matter would be} 
madness to us both. Are you sure, my good} 
woman, quite sure, that the fair girl came forth 
alive from that hospital, and that the other died 
there?” 

“Quite sure? Faix and I am, if one’s own 
blessed eyes are to be trusted. Didn’t I straighten 
oe for her coffin, and nurse the other into life 
when she lay at death’s door—to say nothin’ of 
the bit of a baby!” 

“One word more, Mrs. Dillon. Have you any 
remembrance of a name? Did either of these 
young creatures ever mention their names in 
your hearing?” 

“Faix and they mentioned a good many 
names, I’m thinking; especially the fair one; 
but they seemed to be fever names and to mane 
nothing.” 

“But among those names was that of George 
or Louis ever mentioned?” 

“Agin and agin, yer honors!” 

Louis De Mark buried his face in his hands, 
and George walked hurriedly back and forth in 
the room. The latter made one or two efforts 
to speak, but broke off as if the questions at his 
heart were too momentous. At last he drew 
close to Mary Margaret, and said in a voice 
sharp with anxiety, 

“Where did she go from your house? Where 
is she now?” 

His eyes were fixed almost wildly upon her, 
he trembled from head to foot. 

“I don’t know, yer honor. An old lady, wid 
the queerest bonnet ye ever seed, took her away 
somewhere into the country, or foreign parts 
maybe; and the baby was carried off by a gin- 
tleman as wanted a son, and so took the darlint 
to make an heir of him, and maybe a king one 
of these days—the Lord be praised, for he was 
& beauty all over.” 

George walked unsteadily to his seat, and sat 
down with a low groan. Her words had wrung} 
his heart with the most bitter disappointment. 

“And this is all you know?” he said, faintly. 

Margaret looked at him with her kind eyes, 


and answered that she could remember nothing 
more. 


“And did this young person, the fair one, I 
mean, did she never mention her name to you?” 
inquired Louis, dropping his hands as with a} 
sudden thought. ; 





“I disremember, yer honor. We called her 
the darlint at home: but it seems to me that she 
once told the old man that her name was Catha- 
rine, or the like of that!’ 

“Catharine!” broke from the lips of both the 
young men, and actuated by one impulse, each 
grasped the hand of the other and wrung it 
almost painfully. 

Mary Margaret arose to go. That momenta 
servant knocked at the door. All was ready for 
the journey, which Louis had forgotten. 

The brothers looked at each other in surprise, 
as if the idea of separation had just arisen. 

‘*No, I will not leave my native land till this 
mystery is explained,” said Louis, in answer to ~ 
his brother’s anxious look. 

The servant went out, and Mary Margaret 
gathered up her basket and disappeared with 
him, leaving the brothers alone. 

«She lives, I am certain that Catharine lives,” 
exclaimed George, sinking down upon the sofa, 
and gazing at the pale face of his brother, through 
a mist of joyful tears. 

Louis could not answer, for in his heart there 
was a wild struggle. Self-reproach, regret, and 
a thousand tender memories of his wife, strug- 
gled hard with another image that rose, spite of 
himself, amid these sad memories, leaving him 
in a state of strange excitement. 

At last George became more composed. 

*‘Now,” he said, ‘‘we have the world before 
us. Let there be no rest till all this strange 
story is put into proof.” 

Louis arose. 

“T am ready, brother.” Then, with a burst 
of natural sorrow, which was not in the least 
incompatible with the feelings we have just de- 
scribed, his eyes filled with tears, and he ex- 
claimed with a world of regret in his voice, 

‘*My poor, poor wife.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘sMorner,” said Mrs. Townsend Oakley, lift- 
ing her eyes gently from the needlework with 
which she was employed, ‘“‘why was it that you 
took so strong a dislike to the De Marks, whose 
gardens adjoined ours when we lived in —— 
street?” 

Mrs. Mead lifted her eyes to the face of her 
daughter, and kept them searchingly upon it so 
long that a burning crimson spread over the fair 
cheeks and forehead. 

‘¢‘Why did I dislike the family, daughter? Be- 
cause the woman who called herself the head 
was in every respect unworthy.” 

‘‘But the son, mother, surely he was every 
thing that goes to make up a gentleman.” 
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“He was a villain?” answered Mrs. Mead, 
with a degree of sternness that made her daugh- 
ter start, and brought a deluge of fiery blood to 
her face. 

“How? Why, mother, I never heard a word 
against him in my life before!” 

**Probably not, but had you searched deep 
enough, acts rather than opinions would have 
settled the truth of what I say. Your husband’s 
sister died in a charity hospital. He it was who 
sent her there!” 

“Mother, mother!” 

The poor young woman gasped for breath. She 
could no longer syllable the words that rose to 
her lips, but with a faint struggle fell back in- 
sensible in her chair. 

Mrs. Mead arose, with a heavy frown, and 
bent over her child. All of human feeling that 
she possessed was centred in her, and this sud- 
den indisposition terrified her more from its 
cause than in itself. With some trepidation she 
wheeled the easy-chair close to an open window 
and sprinkled the pale face with water. The 
effect was rapid. After a moment the white eye- 
lids began to tremble, and the young widow fell 
into a fit of bitter weeping. 

“My child—my child, what is this?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mead, in a voice that betrayed the 
struggle of affright, tenderness and severity 
going on in her bosom! 

‘“‘Nothing, mother. You were so abrupt in 
telling me of poor Louisa: even now I do not 
understand it. I knew that Catharine Lacy, my 
own cousin, was in a hospital, and perhaps died 
there; but this of Louisa, indeed I can hardly 
believe it.” 

“Tt was the truth though!” 

“But, mother, Townsend always thought she 
died at your house!” 

‘¢How was I to tell him otherwise? He would 
always have censured me for leaving her with 
the servants—he would never have believed that 
a creature so young could have outwitted us all, 
and concealed herself, even in the greatest ex- 
tremities, up to the very day of her death. She} 
was dead, and I informed him of the fact. The 
particulars would have aggravated his grief!” 

‘And how did you learn these particulars, 
mother?” asked the widow, with a degree of } 
constraint that kept her facc white as snow. 3 

“The very night of her death she sent me a 





few broken lines from the hospital, begging me ; 


to come and see her.” 3 


And you went?” : 

“Yes, the next day.” N 

“And you saw her? She told you this with ; 
her own lips?’ 


‘«She was dead and in her coffin.” 

«But you saw her and took her away then?” 

“I saw and recognized her, that was enough, 
To have brought her away for burial would have 
been a useless publication of disgraceful facts, 
She had left no register of her real name, and J 
would not disgrace you, my child, by anything 
that could betray the connection with your hus. 
band.” 

‘Poor, poor girl, how Townsend did love 
her!” sobbed the widow. ‘‘It would have 
broken his heart!” 

“So I thought!” said the mother, smoothing 
the folds of her dress with feelings of deep self- 
satisfaction, ‘‘it was far better to keep him in 
ignorance. But for your mention of that young 
reprobate, I should not have distressed you or 
myself by speaking of it.” 

Mrs. Oakley shrunk back with a shudder ag 
De Mark was thus alluded to, but. gathering up 
courage proceeded with the subject. 

“But what proofs have you that he was to 
blame, mother?” 

‘She left a half written letter behind ad- 
dressed to this man. It was conclusive. He it 
was that deluded her away from my protection.” 

Rut,” said the widow, looking suddenly up, 
while a gleam of light kindled the tears that 
filled her eyes, ‘‘he may have been married to 
her!” 

“Yes!” answered the mother, sharply, ‘and 
he may have been to Catharine Lacy at the same 
time. There is a copy of your sister-in-law's 
letter: read it; and never let me hear this dis- 
grace alluded to again.” 

Mrs. Mead drew a small embroidered port- 
folio from her pocket, and springing the gold 
clasp, took from among other documents, a copy 
of the letter with which our readers are familiar. 

Mrs. Oakley reached forth her hand with an 
effort, and nerving herself to the task read the 
letter through. Her face grew paler and paler 
as she proceeded; the tears crowded to her eyes, 
and, spite of all her efforts, the letter shook like 
a dry leaf in her grasp. At last she looked sadly 
up at her mother. 

“And did they both die with Ais name upon 
their lips?” 

“It is the usual infatuation!” answered Mrs. 
Mead, bitterly, but evading the direct question. 

“But the child, poor Louisa’s child, what be- 
come of that?” 

Spite of her self-command, Mrs. Mead shrunk 
from the question. She had never inquired re- 
garding this child, and a sensation of shame 
crept over her as she admitted the fact. 

“Then you do not know if it is dead or 
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living?” inquired Mrs. Oakley, in a low, grave 
yiee, which fell upon the proud woman’s ear 
like a rebuke, which she was instantly ready to 
resent. 

“Did you expect me to drag proofs of our own 
disgrace before the world, Mrs. Townsend Oak- 

ad 
pt widow arose, her cheeks flushed, and her 
lips quivering. 

“J will search for this child. If it is alive God 
will permit me to make atonement,” she said, 
gently. 

That instant little George entered the room. 
The curls were blown back from his broad fore- 
head and his eyes sparkled; he had caught a 
great painted butterfly, and held it up in 
triumph. The attitude, the curve of Mis bright 
lips, the whole face, struck both these women 
with one thought, and their eyes met. A sud- 
den and dark frown swept over the face of Mrs. 
Mead, while the daughter grew still and white 
as if all the blood in her veins had turned to 
snow. 

“You need not search far,” said Mrs. Mead, 
pointing her finger at the child, ‘‘he came from 
the institution.” 

Mrs. Oakley slowly approached the boy. Her 
hands trembled violently as she put back his 
hair, and a spasm of pain shot through her as 
the boy sprang up, and locking his arms over 
her neck, attempted to surprise her with his 
eager kisses. 

“Who made you cry, mamma?—who made 
you cry?” 

“No one, darling,” said the widow, struggling 
against the recoil of her own heart, but enforced, 
as it were, to unclasp his little hands. 

The boy drew back, and his bright lips began 
to quiver. 

“I have lost the butterfly,” he sobbed, re- 
gretfully, following the gossamer wings as they 
floated away with his eyes; ‘‘and now my own 
mamma don’t care about my kisses!” 

“She does—she does!" cried the widow, sink- 
ing to her knees and winding her arms around 
the child. ‘The better, all the better if these 
dear eyes are his. Ah, I knew, I knew that 
there was some sweet mystery in a love, that no 
mother ever felt more purely for her own child. 
Oh, it is everything to know that his life fills my 
arms, that I have fed and cherished it so long!” 

“Woman, what is this?” cried Mrs. Mead, 
stalking across the floor and seizing her daugh- 
ter by the shoulder; “are you raving mad? Is 
ita De Mark you speak of?” 

‘Yes, mother,” said the widow, rising to her 
feet, but with the child’s hand in hers. “It is 





of a De Mark that I speak: appearances may be 
against him, but I will not believe him so wicked 
till the proofs are beyond contradiction. Louisa 
may be dead, Catharine Lacy may be dead: but 
though their last acts and their last words accuse 
him, I will not believe them!” 

Mrs. Mead stood motionless, towering upright 
like a pillow of marble. Her voice was concen- 
trated and hoarse; she made no gestures, but 
her eyes absolutely burned with indignation. 

** And you know this De Mark?” 

*‘Yes, mother, I know him!” 

‘‘Have seen him since your husband’s death, 
perhaps?” ‘ 

‘Yes, mother, often!” 

“Here in this house, no doubt, where the 
widow came to bury her griefs!” 

Here the proud woman’s wrath blazed forth. 
Her hand was clenched; her foot was half lifted 
from the floor, as if to spurn the widow and 
child from her presence. 

‘Here, I say, here you may have received 
him in a house consecrated to tears, under the 
roof which shelters your mother!” she con- 
tinued, lifting her hoarse voice. 

The young widow stood pale and firm before 
all this wrath; and the pretty child clung to her 
eagerly, following each motion of the haughty 
woman with his brave, bright eyes. 

*«It is true,” she said, ‘‘I have seen him here.” 

‘‘And you encourage him?” 

** Mother, I love him!” 

The words were spoken unfalteringly, but with 
that gentle dignity that always accompanies 
truthful courage. The mother looked at her in 
fieree, white wrath. Her hand was slowly up- 
lifted; her lips moved without uttering a sound, 
and with this mute malediction she left the room, 
and, in a few moments, the house. 

Once alone with the child, Mrs. Oakley gave 
way to the painful thoughts that crowded upon 
her. What right had she to feel these pangs of 
bitter jealousy regarding a man who had never 
spoken to her of love? Who had never in word, 
at least, expressed more than a friendly interest 
in her or hers? Was it her place to arraign the 
man as false to others who had given her no 
power to question his slightest action? And— 
oh, shame on her womarhood—had she not con- 
fessed to loving him unsought, shamelessly con- 
fessed it, and, above all, to that austere mother 
who scarcely knew what a sensation was, and 
who held the faintest approach to enthusiasm as 
a species of madness? 

The blood burned upon that young cheek as 
she remembered the words that scarcely seemed 
her own—words that had driven that proud 
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mother from her roof, and now burned in fiery 
shame upon her cheek. But this sudden intel- 
ligence had driven her almost mad. Doubt, 
jealousy, and a thousand wild pangs rent her 
heart with a pain never dreamed of before. 

‘Oh, if the dead could arise—if the truth 
could be dragged up from the depths of their 
graves! I cannot believe it, I will not believe it. 
My own cousin—my own dear sister, oh, if it 
should be true—if he had indeed wronged them 
im this fearful way.” 

She had sunk to the floor, and burying her 
face in her folded arms, muttered these things 
aloud. The poor woman was so unused to pas- 
sionate conflicts, that this gust of sorrow swept 
over her like madness. 

“Mother,” said George, laying one plump 
hand on her shoulder, and bending his grieved 
face lovingly to hers, ‘‘mother, dear, look up! 
The lady, the lady!” 

Mrs. Oakley lifted her face, affrighted that her 
passion should have had other witnesses than 
the child. But when she recognized the intruder, 
the look of annoyance gave way, and she arose 
with a sad smile, apologizing for her singular 
position. 

“T have brought a lame bird for little George 
to nurse,” said Catharine Lacy, entering the 
drawing-room, with her right hand folded over 
a robin nestled in the palm of her left. 


I have brought for you.” 


$ “If I did but know—if I could but have q 
j certainty” answered the widow, almost wildly, 
3 But why do you ask just now? Has every one 
conspired to torture me with doubts and accu- 
Ssations? Who told you that he was not my 
* child?” 

’ ‘No one,” answered Catharine. ‘Up to this 
hour I ‘supposed that he was your child; but 
this mark, forgive me, but I have seen it before.” 

‘“‘When? how? Where did you ever see this 
red cross upon his temple?” 

“T saw it, or one exactly like it, some years 
ago, upon an infant not three weeks old,” said 
Catharine, answering the impassioned interro- 
gation with thoughtful sadness. 

“And where?—not that the children could 
possibly have been the same, you know—but 
where was this child with a cross like this?” 

Catharine hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered with grave composure, 

‘“‘The child was a nursling in the house of a 
: poor Irish woman, who was kind to me when I 
; wanted friends.” 

‘“‘But where did this Irish woman find this 
child? Of course it had parents?” questioned 
the widow, breathlessly. 

“*T think it was an orphan.” 

*‘Well, but where did she find it?” 

; Catharine grew very pale, but she answered 





“‘Some $ quietly, 
cat has wounded it, I fancy. See, George, what 3 


‘From Bellevue Hospital, I believe.” 
The widow drew a deep breath. She looked 


Catharine spoke hurriedly, and turned her} anxiously from little George to her visitor, 
eyes away from Mrs. Oakley, for a single glance $ attempted to speak, and desisted again as if 


at her agitated face was enough to arouse all the 
instinctive delicacy of her nature. 


$ “And his mother? 


5 


‘ 


afraid of saying too much. 
Oh, for mercy’s sake, if 


“I don’t want a lame robin,” said George, ; you know anything of his mother, tell me about 


turning away with tears in his eyes. ‘They 
have hurt my pretty mamma, and Id rather 
take care of her. She’s worse wounded than 
the bird.” 

Mrs. Oakley’s face flushed with fond triumph 


g 


3 ‘Not even the mother’s name? 
’ that, and I will pray for you—bless you for- 


her?” 
“T know nothing!” answered Catharine, with 

‘sudden reserve. ‘How should I?” 

Only tell me 


as the boy came toward her, and turning her i ever!” 


eyes upon Catharine, she said, 

*Isn’t he truthful? 
less blood in his veins?” 

‘*He is an angel!” answered Catharine, gazing 
fondly on the child, and stooping down she passed 
her hand through the curls that fell over his 
white forehead. In doing this she exposed the 


There was so much anxiety, something s0 


s 
3 
Is there a drop of faith- } touchingly eager in her voice and manner, that 
‘ 
s 
bY 


atharine was deeply touched. 


«I only know her Christian name, certainly,” 
she answered. 


“Yes, yes, and that was ”” Mrs. Oakley 
‘ broke off, checking herself suddenly in her in- 


tiny red cross which we have before seen among } terruption. 


those clustering curls. 


$ . . . 
: ‘That was Louisa, I am sure it was Louisa; 


Catharine caught her breath at the sight, and ; as for the rest I have no certainty.” 


drew away her fingers as if the cross had been 
of living fire. 


“What is this?’—-whose child is this?” she} 
‘ hear?” 


questioned, in a hurried manner. 


‘‘But you heard other names?” 
*¢Yes, several.” 
«Tell me, pray do—what other names did you 
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“Qne name was Barton; the other f “The other,” said Catharine, slowly, and 
Catharine stopped abruptly, and her face grew ; looking sadly into the anxious face turned me 
id. ; her, “the other was your own name—Oakley.” 
“Well, that other. I do-not recognize this.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HELEN GORDON. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Sue put her tiny hand in mine, 
She climbed upon my knee; 

And on my breast her little head 
She rested trustingly. 

Sweet Helen Gordon! round my heart 
A spell of love she flung, 

And its chilled fountains flowed again, 
As when that heart was young. 


Through the world’s howling wilderness, 
With bleeding feet I’ve stept, 

When Hate’s fierce tigers at me sprang, 
And Treachery’s serpents crept. 


And through its glittering marts I’ve trod, 


Where hearts are bought and sold; 
And worthless found the waves, for which 
I paid Affection’s gold. 





60 oft deceived, I’ve learned distrust— 
I hear a kindly phrase, 

And shuddering Memory feels again 
The pangs of former days. 

But Childhood wears no guiléful mask, 
Its words of love are true; 

And soothingly those lisping words, 
Sweet Helen! came from you. 


God bless you, Helen!—precious lamb, 
May you be one of those 

Who list to the Good Shepherd’s voice, 
And follow where He goes. 

I soon shall lose you—you will soon 
Not know that e’er we met, 

But Helen Gordon is a name 
I never shall forget. 





GRANDMOTHER’S BALLAD. 


BY MARY 


Youne Jamie Day, a sailor bold, 
Just going out to sea, 

Packed chest and hammock, left behind 
His heart with Lizzie Lee; 

A charming lass with whaling stock, 
And gold and bank notes fast, 

But trifling only with the lad 
Who shipped before the mast, 

For Jamie he had not been gone 
Six months outside the bay, 

When Lizzie married Captain Horn, 
And followed him away; 

Though Love for her kept stormy watch 
And furled the crazy sail, 

And fearlessly through bloody waves 
Pursued the flying whale. 


And dived where coral reefs uprose, 
And roofs of madrepore, 

And robbed of pearls and rubies red 
Old Ocean’s jeweled floor, 

And stranded on the sandy beach 
In search of dainty shells; 
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And washed the sea-weed, long and bright, 
From out its mossy cells, 

For in his heart young Jamie wore 
A talisman of truth, 

That faith in love supreme which makes 
A hero of the youth, 


But homeward bound the ship at last 
The tide came dropping down, 

And suddenly a clarion ery 
Awoke the drowsy town, 

“A ship in sight, she’s heaving to, 
Bring out the telescope :” 

Then mother’s ran with prayerful lips, 
And maids in eager hope, 

There in the stream, all taught and trim, 
The gallant vessel lies, 

While o’er her tall mast gracefully 
The gay old pennant flies. 


And as they wait the pilot boat 
To bring her safely in, 

The sailors whistle thoughi away, 
Or drown it in the din, 
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They doff their tarry overalls 
And roll in trousers blue, 

And jerkins loosely buttoned o’er 
The bosom’s broad tattoo. 

Up in the loft young Jamie sits, 
While from the boat below, 

To questions crowding thick and fast 
The quick responses go. 


“What news ashore?” “The Reefer Will © 


Is fitting out for sea, 
The Spear has sailed, and Dickie Horn 
Has married Lizzie Lee.” 


What thunderbolt or lightning stroke 
Just then poor Jamie hit, 

That stark and stiff, but still as death, 
He tumbled in a fit. 

Go blundering gossip take him up 
And bear him to the shore, 

For Jamie Day will never make 
Another voyage more. 

They mended well his broken limbs, 
His muscles firmly knit, 





But from that hour the hapless lad 
Was limping in his wit. F 

A muttering, jibing idiot now, 
Poor Jamie you may see, 

Forever wandering up and down 
In search of Lizzie Lee. 

All night he roams along the beach, 
All day the crowded street, 

Where Lizzie walks her face concealed 
Lest Jamie she should meet. 


Now, flirting lasses, to my tale 
I pray give kindly heed, 

For grandma’s moral is so plain, 
That she who runs may read; 

Coquetting is a proper art 
When properly ’tis used, 

Unworthy woman only when 
By vanity abused. 

Divine when skilfully arrayed 
Against a treacherous part, 

But cruel when you stoop to break 
An honest fellow’s heart. 





TO MY 


SISTER. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Sister dear, we miss thee ever 
In out quiet cottage home. 
Miss thee in our morning ramble, 
And when evening shadows come, 
As we gather ’round the fireside, 
At the hour of evening prayer, 
Then we listen for thy coming, 
Gazing on thy vacant chair. 


Where the wild flowers of the prairie 
Give the air their rich perfume, 

Where the sun doth set in glory, 
There is now thy chosen home, 





And though Heaven’s rich blessings scatter’d 
O’er those fruitful plains may be, 

Still, I know thy native mountains 
Ever will be dear to thee. 


*Mid the flowers of Affection 
That are blooming ’round thy way, 
Wilt thou take this wild flower chaplet 
I have twined for thee to-day? 
Wilt thou prize it for the giver? 
To thy heart will memories come 
From this humble wild flower off’ring, 
Whisp’ring of thy childhood home? 





TO «“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


BY J. N. PAGE. 


As month by month still bears us on, 
Adown life’s billowy, surging tide, 

‘We'll greet with joy the little book, 
And set dull care awhile aside, 

As o’er its pure, unsullied page 


We bend to quaff its nectar sage, 

And smile, or weep, or pensive weigh 
The thoughts which others there convey. 
Come, welcome then, thou casket rare 
Of varied jewels, rich and rare. 








FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, this month, the pattern of a girl’s 
dress, with a low body closed behind. The pat- 
tern is suitable for a girl six or seven years old. 

No. 1. Half front of body. 

No. 2. Rack. 

No. 3. Half lappet. 

No. 4. Revers. 

The dotted line on No. 2 and No. 3 shows the 
place of the revers on each of those parts. 

No. 5. Sleeves with two fiounces. 

No. 6. Flounce of sleeve. 

The two dotted lines on this sleeve show the 
place of each of the trimmings. 

We give these patterns for children’s dresses 
more frequently than those for ladies, because 
the applications we receive for such are more 
numerous, and because more families are in the 
habit of making up their children’s dresses than 
those of the ladies, members of it. 

We repeat here, what we have said in former 
numbers, that we are always willing to oblige 
our patrons by engraving such patterns as they 
may desire, whether of cloaks, mantillas, basques, 
or otherwise. For the method of enlarging pat- 
terns we refor to former numbers. 

It should be remembered that this is the only 
Magazine to give these patterns and diagrams 
systematically, and the first to introduce them. 
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IV. 


BY MRS. GILBERT. 


Amona the tools necessary in our beautiful 
art, not hitherto mentioned, is the Veiner, re- 
presented in the following cut. 


—— 


Copy nature as nearly as possible, but mark- 
ing only the principal veins, as, in the operation 
of moulding, the more minute indentations would 
be lost; the leather should be moderately damped ; 
and the veining should be done on some soft sub- 
stance; a pie : of calico folded several times is 
a good materi: . to work upon. 

I now proce. d to explain the mode of making 
the Dahlia and Chrysanthemum as alluded to in 
our last article, in connexion with the decoration 





of the Cabinet: —These flowers require great care 
and practice in their formation. The circle in 
the drawing represents a working pattern; a suc- 
cession of these, ten in number, complete the 
operation, viz: two 3 in. diameter, two 2} in. dia- 
meter, and gradually decreasing in size, finishing 
the centre neatly with a very small circle, which 


is glued round the stem that is brought through 

the circles, afier being properly moulded, as 

hereafter described, pinch them with the fingers 
260 





in the same manner as you would a leaf, until 
you produce the form given in the accompanying 
sketch. 

After having-ecompleted the circles in this way, 
put them together to form the flower; and when 
perfectly dry, the petals should be firmly glued, 
commencing with the small ones, finishing the 
back with two extra circles, as represented in 


the drawing; bore a hole through the work, and 
insert the stem and leaves which have been pre- 
viously moulded. 

Nearly the same operation is pursued as re- 
gards the Dahlia, the cireles being rather larger 
and of somewhat different pattern thus: 


But the petals are modelled in every respect 
like the Chrysanthemum; the centre of the flower 
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iscomposed of a half grape—the mode of making; Harpgenina THE Work.—Having previously 
which having been already desecribed—the stem ‘warmed the mixture by placing the bottle in a 


is inserted in the manner pointed out in finishing 
the Chrysanthemum, A drawing of the Dahlia 


thus completed is here represented. 


Directions yor TIanpeninc, TINTING, AND 
Varnisnina.—I believe that the greatest im- 
pediment to the production of good, solid, and 
vell-finished work, is in the process of harden- 
ing and tinting it; and I have frequently been 
told by ladies that, after having mounted their 
frames, &c., with carefully made flowers, the 
whole has been spoilt in the act of coloring; 
hence the preference in many for leaving the 
work light, using only a solution of size. If 
Proper compositions are procurred, and the 
directions (which I will endeavor to render as 
plain as possible) are strictly observed, there is 
no reason why any one should be diappointed, 
ortheir work spoilt in the finishing process; the 
effect produced, I am certain, will be perfectly 
satisfactory. Presuming. then, that such com- 
Positions only are used which have been tested 
by"practical experience, viz: the hardening, 
tinting, and lustre, the process is very simple. 


‘ vessel of hot water, pour a portion of it into a 
{saucer which has been warmed by the fire, or 
\ over the gas; take a hog’s-hair brush of a size 
{according to the extent of the work, and give 
the whole of it a free coating, both at the back 
‘and face; this will dry sufficiently in an hour to 
y repeat the operation; when finished, dip the 
‘brush in a little hot water, and rub it quite dry 
3 in.a piece of coarse towelling, it will then be fit 
$ for use when required; clean the saucer with a 
: piece of rag, and it will be ready for the recep- 
$ tion of the tint. 
Trintina.—Shake the bottle of the tint well; 
3 use a similar brush, as in the last case, and also 
$a very small one to get into the interstices, as it 
Sis apt to turn the hairs of the larger brush in 
forcing it into those places. Do not dip the 
brush into the centre of the color, but take it 
from one side of the saucer, and keep the place 
moist by rubbing the brush against the side, to 
prevent its becoming clogged, and thus rendered 
difficult and unpleasant to work with; it is well 
to have a little spirits of turpentine in another 
saucer, so as occasionally to wash out the brush 
and proceed again. Having carefully painted 
3 the work, and examined it to see if every part 
is covered, that there may be no irregularity, 
3leave it to dry; it will be ready next morning 
3 for a second coat; and if a rich, full color is re- 
quired I put on three coats, but thet entirely 
} depends on the nature of the color used. Wash 
? the brush in turpentine, and rub it dry as before. 
I have every reason to believe that most of the 
: bad work we see is attributable to the tinting; 
3 there is a mixture sold composed of asphaltum, 
sand I defy any one to apply it with success: it 
dries rapidly, the brushes become clogged, and 
if you miss any places you make a blotch in 
attempting to repair them; no wonder, then, 
that the whole matter is frequently given up in 
despair, the result owing entirely to the use of 
bad materials. These difficulties 1 had to con- 
tend with in the first stages; but they are now 
entirely overcome, and I can provluce tints of 
any shade, and an even tone of colour throughout, 
which any lady may see by an inspection of my 
$ works. 

The application of the ordinary varnishes, 
whether spirit or oil, renders. the work too 
glossy in appearance; but any varnish maker 
will obviate this, by your representing that 
you require to produce a polish similar to that 
which is generally seen on oak carving. In 
concluding my observations relative to the Cabi- 
net, I would state that the color is a light oak, 
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the edges of the shelves and the oval frames, 
together with the feet and pillars, are picked 


out with gold; the frames have plate glass in} 


them, and also the back underneath the shelf, 
and the whole forms a most elegant piece of 
furniture. 
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Marerrats.—The Tatting cotton, No. 3; with } 
sewing cotton, No. 70 and patent glace thread, : 
No. 40. 

The tatting, which forms the edge and medal- 3 
lions of this cuff, is done separately, and in the} 
following manner: 

MEDALLION.—Ist loop (at the point) 4 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 12 double, 1 picot, 4 double. 
Draw the loop up quite tight. 

2nd loop.—4 double, join to the last picot, 103 
double, 1 picot, 3 double. Draw it up, but not 

uite tight. 

8rd loop.—8 double, join, 10 double, picot, 3; 
double. Draw it up, but not so tight as the last. } 

4th loop.—Like 8rd. 

5th loop.—8 double, join, 10 double, picot, 43 
double. Draw it up nearly tight. 

6th loop.—(at the other point) 4 double, join, 3 
12 double, picot, 4 double. Draw it up quite} 
tight. 

7th.—Like 2nd. 

8th § 9th.—Like 8rd. 

10th.—Like 6th, only instead of making ai 
picot, join to the first loop. Knot the two ends $ 
together, and cut the thread. } 

Four of these medallions will be required for 
each cuff. : 





N 
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Borper.—1st loop.—7 double, picot, 2 double? } 
N 


picot, 2 double. Draw it up, but not tight. 


double, picot, 2 double, picot, 2 double. Draw 
it up as before. 

8rd loop.—2 double, join, 2 double, join, 3 
double, picot, 2 double, picot, 2 double. 

4th.—Like 8rd. 

Repeat these 8—namely, the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th—alternately, until enough is done for the 
cuff. The best way is to cut out the shape of 
the cuff in toile cire, and make your edging to 
fit it. The number of loops seen in the engray- 
ing ought to be enough; but, of course, this 
must depend on the size of the hand. The long 
loops at the corners should be drawn quite tight, 
and those on each side tighter than usual, to 


; form the points. 


When finished, tack both these and the medal- 
lions on the toile cire; fill each medallion with 
English lace, done with the boar’s-head cotton; 
then run a line of braid along the inner edge of 
the cuff, to form a foundation, and with the 
glace thread work a ground of English lace, 
done precisely in the same manner as the fine, 
but with the bars of thread nearly half an inch 
apart. 

Finish the cuff by covering the threads at the 
base of the loops of tatting with close button- 
hole stitch, for which also the glace thread msy 
be used. 

Collars may easily be made in the same way 


2nd loop.—2 double, join, 2 double, join, 7 i to match the cuffs, the shape of the collar being 
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cut in toile cire and the work adapted toit. This; Our readers will remember that a double 
will be a close imitation of the worked colors: stitch in tatting means one stitch up and one 
with open grounds, now so fashionable, but they * down. 
will be both handsomer and far more durable. 











POINT LACE RUFFLE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


and 9, 


MarertaLs.—Point lace cottons, and extremely ; filling up the same only in every alternate sec- 
narrow French white cotton braid, No. 7. 3 tion. 
This pattern is suitable for a collar, as well as The stitches may be done in the following 
for the purpose for which it is more immediately 3 cottons :— 
designed. $ Mechlin lace; cotton, No. 100. 
To make the ruffle of s proper form, drawa$ Valenciennes point; cotton, No. 90. 
complete circle on colored paper—the circle being } Brussels edge and lace; cotton, No. 70. 
twenty-four inches in circumference, or eight in g English lace; cotton, No. 90. 
diameter. This round is for the inner line of Venice lace; cotton, No. 90. 
braid. Rosette. Mecklenburgh cotton, No. 100. 
The pattern, which you will perceive to be a$ Venitian bars; Sorrento bars and edging; 
very simple one, must then be traced, marked ; Mecklenburgh cotton, No. 120. 
With Indian ink, and braided, and the mode of 3 Directions for Point Lace, with diagrams, have 
? been published in former numbers. 
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BABY’S BOOT. 
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Marerrats.—White and blue Berlin wool, , round, and second above the first chain; repeat 
quarter ounce of each; needle, No. 16. all round; repeat this row 6 times, finishing 
With the colored wool make a chain of 9 } with a row of double crochet. Work a fringe 
stitches, and work one row in double crochet; {as follows, with the blue wool, round the top of 
after this row increase by making one loop at } } the boot, and above the row of open crochet, 
the — and end of each row. worked across the instep and around the shoe. 
2nd row.—2 blue, 2 white; repeat. Hold the wool loosely, pass the needle through 
8rd row.—1 white, (a) 2 blue above the blue } the first stitch, and draw the wool through and 
in last row, 2 white; repeat from (a.) ‘ make a chain stitch; work thus in every loop. 
4th row.—2 blue above the white in last row, ? For the sole make a chain of 8 stitches with the 
2 white above the blue; repeat. ; white wool, and work backward and forward in 
5th row.—1 white, (a) 2 blue, 2 white; repeat double stitch crochet, that is taking both loops; 
from (a,) work those four last rows 4 times; : work 8 rows, increasing at each edge; work7 
which finishes the front. For the sides work 10 ; rows without increasing, then 5, decreasing at 
stitches of the front, repeating the pattern 10 } each edge, then 6 rows without decreasing, then 
times, then join this to the front, and work a} 3 rows increasing, then 5 without increasing; 
row of open crochet all round. For the leg, : now decrease in the next row, which finishes 
work with white wool 2 chain, 2 long; repeat ; the whole, sew it to the boot, and pass a narrow 
all round. 2nd row.—2 chain, 2 long, making { ribbon through the open round above the in- 
the first long above the second long of previous * step. 


; 
§ 
> 
‘ 
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CROCHET MAT. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


Marteriats —Eight shades of scarlet wool, } window cord. For pattern see front of num 
two skeins each, and six skeins of maize-colored ber. 
filoselle silk, and eleven yards of rather fine! 1st Round.—Deepest scarlet; form the end of 
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the cord into a round, on which work 12 sc. 
stitches. 
2nd.—(Same shade.) Work two stitches in 


every loop. 


in 1, 8 scarlet in 2 +; repeat. 

4th.—(Third shade.) f 5 stitches into 4, in 
silk, beginning on the stitch before the 2 silk of 
the last round, 2 scarlet in 1 stitch +; repeat. 


a ere nrrvn: 


13th.—+ 6 maize into 5, 12 scarlet, 6 maize 


into 5, 2 scarlet +; repeat. 


14th.—} 4 maize, 1 scarlet, 2 maize, 11 scar- 


} let into 10, 2 maize, 1 scarlet, 4 maize, 2 scarlet 
8rd.—(Second shade and maize silk.) + 2 silk } +; 


repeat. 
15th.—} 5 maize, 15 scarlet, 5 maize, 2 scar- 


let +; repeat. 


16th.—} 8 maize, beginning on the last of the 


:2 scarlet in last round, 1 scarlet, 2 maize, 15 


6th.—(Fourth shade.) + 3 silk, beginning on } scarlet, 2 maize, 1 scarlet, 3 maize, 1 scarlet into 


the second of the 5 of last row, 4 scarlet in 8 f; 
repeat. 


the same loop +; repeat. 
17th.—(Having now come to the darkest 


6th.—(Fifth shade.) + 4 stitches of maize in ‘ shade.) + 1 scarlet in the centre of 3 maize, 2 


the 2 centre of the 4 scarlet, 5 scarlet; repeat. 


¢maize, 22 scarlet into 19, 2 maize, 1 scarlet, 3 


7th.—(Sixth shade.) + 8 stitches of maize, } maize +; repeat. 


beginning on the fourth scarlet in last round, 
8 scarlet in 1 +; repeat. 


8th.—(Seventh shade.) + 2 maize, beginning } 
on third scarlet of last round, 2 scarlet in 1) 4 $ 


18th.—81 of the darkest scarlet into 28 loops, 
3 maize over the 3 in the last round. 

19th.—Work all round quite plain in the 
darkest scarlet, pulling the cord rather tightly, 


maize, 2 ecarlet in 1, 2 maize, 1 scarlet 7; re- {after which cut it off. 


peat. 


20th.—All silk.) + 1 te., 2 ch., miss 2 + all 


9th.—(Eighth shade.) + 8 maize in 2 maize of { round. 


last round, 4 scarlet in 3, 2 maize, 4 scarlet in 
8, 3 maize in 2, 1 scarlet +; repeat, 


10th.—(Same shade.) 7 4 maize, 11 scarlet in 
8, 4 maize, 1] scarlet +; repeat. 


1lth.—Seventh Shade.) + 6 maize, 7 scarlet, } 


21st.—(Sixth shade.) Work over a wire, sc. 
all round, with 3 stitches over every 2 ch. of the 
last. 

22nd.—(Fourth shade.) 1 dc., 6 ch., miss 5; 
repeat, 


6 maize, 2 scarlet in 1 +; repeat. 2 28rd.—(Silk.) + te. under loop, 8 ch., 2 te. 
12th.—(Sixth shade.) + 4 maize into 8, 1! in same loop +; repeat in every loop. 

scarlet, 2 maize, 8 scarlet into 7, 2 maize, 1; 24th—As twenty-second, with third shade. 

scarlet, 4 maize into 8, 2 scarlet +; repeat. | 25th.—As twenty-third, with second shade. 

Change the shade every round until you ini 26th.—As twenty-second, with silk. 

to the seventeenth, when the darkest is used. 





TRAVELLING BAG, 
IN MOSAIC TAPESTRY AND BRAIDING. 


Mareriats.—Coarse French canvass of any; complicated. Then divide the engraving into 
size that the bag may be desired. or 8 oz. of } the same number of squares, and it will be ex- 
rich brown Berlin wool, and either straw beading $ tremely easy to copy the drawing on the writing 
or orange silk braid. For pattern see front of 3 paper, enlarging every part just so much that 
number. 3 it will fill the same in the large squares that it 

As the design must be enlarged for working } occupies in the smaller ones. Use a pencil for 
this and all the other articles in tapestry, a few : making the drawing, and ink it afterward. A 


simple directions for this part of the work can- 
vot fail to be acceptable to our readers, 
Determine the size you wish the pattern to be, 
and mark the outlines of it on a sheet of stout 
writing paper. Then divide the entire surface, 
within the outlines, into squares or checks, by 
ruling lines, both diagonally and horizontally 
throughout the whole space, at equal distances, 





very little practice will enable the worker to 
draw these patterns well. 

The drawing being inked should te laid under 
the canvass, which must then be marked as 
clearly as possible. A camel’s-hair brush, dip- 
ped in ink, is better for this purpose than a pen, 
which is very apt to sputter. 

The border need not be marked as it can be 


making large squares if the design is simple, } worked by the thread. 


and smaller ones in proportion as it is more? 


The whole may be done in cross stitch. The 
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NARROW EDGING.—SLIPPERS IN PATENT APPLIQUE. 





top and bottom of the border is to be done as 
follows. 

lst row.—Do about 4 cross stitches for the 
end, then }, miss 3 cross stitches, work two +; 
repeat, end by missing three and working four. 

2nd row.—Work 4 }, miss 1, work 1, miss 5 
7; repeat, end with, miss 1, work 4. 

8rd row.—Like the first. 

The sides must be made to correspond. 

I have advised straw or silk braid to be used, 
in preference to gold, for this bag, as being much 
more durable. Neither material requires to be 


cut in lengths, and it is not necessary to run on 
the straw. It is merely to be held in its place, 
and worked over. At the end of the row, turn 
the straw round, and work the next row in the 
opposite direction. All the veinings of the leaves 
are to be done in wool, as are also the centres of 
the flowers. 

The sides of the bag should be piped with 
stout piping-cord, covered with silk; and hand- 
some tassels and cords should be used for the 
garniture, 








NARROW 


BY MRS. 


Marerrats.—Boar’s-head cotton, No. 30, of 
Messrs. W. Evans & Co.,.of Derby. 


12 ch, 1 pl. into first stitch, turn, 9 ch, 1 pl. 
into 12 ch, turn, 9 ch, 1 pl, turn 4 times, * 6 


EDGING. 


PULLAN. 


ch, 1 tr. into centre space, 6 ch, 1 tr. into same, 
6 ch, 1 pl. into last, turn, 7 pl. into 6 ch, 1 ch, 
twice, 7 pl. into last, 6 ch, 1 pl. into founda- 
tion, ch, turn, 7 ch, 1 pl. into 1 ch, twice, 7 ch, 
$1 pl. into foundation space, turn, 8 pl, 4 ch, 3 
: pl, 4 ch, 3 pl. into each, 7 ch, 1 pl. into founda- 
tion space, 9 ch, 1 pl, turn 6 times, repeat from 
*, and to join the scellops, after 3 pl, make 2 
ch, insert the needle into 4 ch. of last scallop, 
} draw the loop through, 2 ch, then 8 pl, &c. 
Having done the length required, work 5, pl. 
into every space along the bottom. 








SLIPPERS IN PATENT APPLIQUE. 


BY MLLE. 


Marertats.—Cloth applique slippers, and a 
piece of gold-colored, or maize Russia silk braid. 
For the pattern, see front of number. 

We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a specimen of one of the most interest- 
ing inventions for the work-table that can be 
imagined. We all know how popular a work 
braiding is, from its great simplicity and mode- 
rate price. We have also, from time to time, 
given patterns in applique, a sort of work which, 
from its expense, as requiring the design to be 
cut out in two or three different materials, has 


DEFOUR. 


‘ been, though always admired, not very generally 


Sused. It was difficult, moreover, to cover the 
‘raised edges with any braid or cord; and thus 
; applique has never been general. 

$ But the work we now introduce to the readers 
of “Peterson,” is at once as cheap as the old 
} braiding, and as effective as the more elaborate 
$ application. The figure or design is produced 
on a ground of a different color, and thus re- 
s 


; quires only to be braided at the edge, to give an 


; admirable effect. 
2 





BOUQUET O 


F FLOWERS. 


Surraste for the bottom of a work-basket, ory worked in colored silk. The pattern is in front 


for embroidery on a lady’s neckerchief. To be 


3 of the number. 





EDGE FOR BOTTOM OF SKIRT. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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EDGING. 
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LTAND FOR CHEMISE. 
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BAND FOR CHEMISE. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. } Canada, Arriving in Chicago the daughter lost sight 
Tur VeNtiLation or Rooms.—Ventilation isnot } Of her mother. The latter immediately retraced her 
80 difficult » matter as it is generally imagined; but } Steps, but-no, daughter could, be found. Every in- 
for want of due consideration, many serious blunders } § quiry aud search was. instituted, but all was utterly 
are committed. 1. Where gas or oil is consumed for } in vain, Who ean picture the anguish, the grief 
lighting a room, alarge amount of carbonic acid and {and poignant feelings of the mother at thus losing 
water are generated, and this takes place in every { ber daughter? She immediately wrote to her bus. 
apartment where there is even candles.~ Now, the} band, Mr. Teeple, notifying him of her loss, and 
result is this—the hydrogen of the gas, from the } ¢ontinued her journey to Canada. Mr. Teeple re. 
tallow, unites with the oxygen of the att making } Paired to Chicago, made a thorough search, and 
eight measures of oxygen to one of itself, to form; ®dvertised the child as lost: but still no daughter 
nino measures of water, which is deposited om the } could be found. 
windows and walls, if provision is not made for its; One day, lately, Mr. Teeple and family were sur- 
escape; then the carbon unites with:a portion of the } prised by a little bright-eyed boy appearing at the 
oxygen to form carbonic acid gas, by weight, of the door and calling him “father.” It was the long lost 
carbon combining with sixteen parts, by weight, of $ daughter, who had assumed this disguise for the pur- 
oxygen. In the ventilation of large rooms, churches, : pose of effecting her escape from a family with whom 
town-halls, &c., it is desirable to have shafts to admit } She was bound by the trustees of the House of Refuge, 
fresh air, and one for the escape of foul air. A plan ; and who had severely misused her. 
bas been introduced of late years, which consists in} It appears from the daughter's story, that as soon 
admitting a current of fresh air at the upper part on $ as she missed her mother, she hurried through the 
one side, according to the direction of the wind; that * streets expecting to overtake her. But the hope was 
on the right of the room entering by the skirting- ; in vain. Finally evening came on, and the little 
board, which is pierced with small holes, or narrow } Sitl was taken by a policeman to the asylum for 
slits one-sixteenth of an inch in width, and nearly 3 orphans, where, after remaining nearly three years, 
the depth of the skirting; and that on the left, pass- ; she was bound out. There she remained until a few 
ing through the floor. The outlct for the vitiated noble-hearted ladies at Chicago, becoming interested 
air is placed in the centre of the ceiling over the} in her behalf, and indignant at the treatment re- 
chandeliers, and this is provided with a valve, which 3 ceived from the family with whom she was bound, 
opens upward; above this is a gaslight, which rari- 3 determined on her rescue. When interrogated, she 
fies the air, and so draws up the foul air from the } Could remember Bellevue, and that her father and 
uncle lived within a day’s drive of it. On her sym- 





room, like a cupping-glass does the blood from our $ 


bodies. The chief points requiring attention in ven- 
tilating rooms or houses consists:—1. Of baving an 
inlet for fresh air, and an outlet for vitiated air; 2. 
The air admitted should be as pure as possible, free $ 
from local vitiations, such as drains, smoke of manu- 
factories, &c.; 3. When air is admitted into an apart- 
ment, it should be at the lowest part, and the aggre- 
gate area of admission should be twice as great as 
that of the outlet; 4. When there are galleries in a 
hall, church, &c., they should be supplied with fresh 
air from the outside of the building, and not from 
the body of the room; 5. Air may be warmed when 
admitted into a large room, by making it pass over 
pipes filled with hot water; 6. All ventilating shafts, 
chimnies, &c., should be as smooth inside as possible, 
as every projection impedes the currents of air. Ven- 
tilation is required in all apartments, even our stables, 
but especially in our sleeping apartments. 





“Truth STRANGER THAN Fictioy.”—One of our $ 


exchanges tells the following true story. Six years $ 


pathisers learning these facts, they dressed her in male 
attire, furnished her the necessary means, and sent 
her at once to Bellevue. Arriving in Bellevue, she 
inquired of Judge Spurr, who at once provided her 


} with a conveyance, and returned her to the arms of 


her long lost parents. Who will pretend to say that 
“truth is not stranger than fiction?” 

For Ruues ror Borrowers.—1. The Iron Rule— 
Never borrow anything whatever, if you can possibly 
do without it, nor then unless with the consent of the 
owner. 

2. The Silver Rule.-—Use the article borrowed more 
carefully than if it was your own; and don’t retain it 
beyond the time agreed on. 

3. The Golden Rule.—As soon as you have done 
using the thing borrowed return it, with thanks. 

4. The Diamond Ruale.—Never borrow “ Peterson’s 
Magazine,” but subscribe for it. 


“Tae ONCONVENIENCE oF SINGLE Lirr.””—In this 


ago, a Mrs. Teeple, in company with her little daugh- ; capital illustration, our artist has excelled himself. 
ter, some eight or nine years old, left Jackson county, } * Every lady ought to send a copy of this plate to each 
Iowa, for the purpose of visiting her relatives in} forlorn bachelor of her acquaintance. 
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we 


Tar Birp.tixe.—A contributor, who signs herself 
“Jennette,” sends us the foliowing: 

“Mamma, when will the little birds come again? 
Mamma, when will God melt the snow, that the little 
birds may come again?” 

Precious darling! in all the wide world beside 
there is not to be found a lovelier, sweeter bird than 
thou art—and the fond mother clasped the little 
prattler to her loving bosom; smoothed with a gentle 
hand the sunny curls from that baby brow, and gazed 
with a mother’s love into those baby eyes. 

Earnestly, with her little head pillowed against its 
soft resting-place, did this bird-like child listen to 
the soft murmurings of her mother’s voice, telling 
her of the bright land far beyond the blue sky and 
the twinkling stars; of the land where no winter 
comes; where summer always is, and little birds 
forever sing. Of the bright-robed throng there, of § 





Moutvat Forpearance,—That house will be kept 
in a turmoil where there is no toleration of each 
other’s errors, no lenity shown to failings, no meek 
submission to injuries, no soft answer to turn away 
wrath. If you lay a stick of wood in the grate, and 
apply fire to it, it will go out; put on another, and 
they will burn; half-a-dozen, and you will have a 
blaze. There are other fires subject to the same con- 
ditions. If one member of a family gets inte a pas- 
sion, and is let alone, he will cool down, and possibly 


3 be ashamed and repent. But oppose temper to tem- 


per, pile on the fuel, draw in others of the group, and 
let one harsh answer be followed by another, and 
there will sogn be a blaze, which will wrap all in its 
burning heat. 

New Music.—J. H. Hidley, No. 544 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y., has sent us “The Highland Schot- 


the loving Saviour, who has taken just such little } tish,” composed by J. H. McNaughton; also, “Oh! 
ones as herself, and said, “Of such is my Father’s } Say Not Thy Heart Is Cold,” the words and music 
kingdom ;” of the Great White Throne, fha the } by the same composer; alsv, “When On The Stormy 
Father who sitteth thereon; who ever watcheth over } Sea Of Life,” the words and music by the same; and 


his little ones with tenderness and love. 
The winter months had not flown, nor earth been 
disrobed of her snowy mantle, ere this birdling, 


“List, Lady, Listen,” the words by W. H. C. Hos- 
mer, the music by J. H. McNaughton. Firth, Pond 
& Co., New York, and Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, 


wearying of earth, its snows and tempests, winged } have these new and meritorious pieces for sale. 
her way to that bright land, of which her mother had 
s0 often told her; and joined with rapturous melody } 


Burrer anv Basres.—“ Sarah, dear,” said a hus- 


the warbling company that surround the throne of } band to his wife, “if I were in your place I wouldn’t 


the loving Father. keep that babe so full of butter as you do.” “Butter, 

The long delay of spring no longer causes her little } my dear! I never give it any butter.” “No, but you 
bosom to heave with sighs, for the brightness of } poured about a quart of milk down it this afternoon, 
heaven is eternal sunshine. Neither sighs she for $ and then trotted it on the knee for nearly two hours. 
the singing of birds; for none, in all that warbling } If it don’t contain a quantity of butter, it isn’t for 
throng, trills forth a sweeter note. the want of churning.” 

Fond mother, why sorrowest thou that thy bird 
hast flown? As thou followest her with uplifted and Tur Dirrerence.—It appears that, in New Zea- 
streaming eyes, didst not thou see her enter the }Jand, when the marriage ceremony takes place, it is 
glowing portals of heaven guided by a seraphic host? } » very old custom to knock the heads of the bride 
Didst not the melody of that gushing song fall upon and bridegroom together, previous to their union— 
thine ear as she was welcomed to the bosom of the 
Father? Didst thou not know that gentler arms 
than thine embrace her, and a softer bosom pillows 
her little head ? 

She is ever thy guardian angel, mother! Through} A Huspann’S Faurs.—With a wife a husband’s 
the toil and care of each day thou art attended by > faults should be sacred. A woman forgets what is 
her; and when thou repairest to thy couch she hovers $ due to herself when she condescends to that refuge 
around and calms thee to repose. of weakness, a female confidant. A wife’s bosom 

When thou art glad she too is glad; and when thou } should be the tomb of her husband’s feelings, and 
art sad and sorrowful, she draws near to thee and his character far more valuable, in her estimation, 
cools with the breath of her tiny wing the fever of $ than his life. 
thy troubled soul. 





“In Christian lands it ien’t so; the bridegroom and 
the bride 


To loggerheads but seldom go until the knot is tied.” 





Thy mission on earth performed; life’s battle: Ovp Fasnion Piate.—The bride, in our fashion 
plats, is as beautiful as her dress is elegant and 


fought; then will her pure spirit guide thee on high, ; 
choice. Every lonely, stocking-darning bachelor 


and with rapturous hosannas welcome thee to an 
eternal pesting-place on the bosom of the Father. ; ought to look out for just such a companion as soon 
as possible, 


Wnat Is Goop Maxners.—Good manners is the 
art of making those happy with whom we converse.{ Tae Suprrtative Virtur.— Accomplishments 
Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best { are better than beauty, and amiability better than 
bred individual in the company. either. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Confidential Correspondence of the Emperor Napo- 


leon and the Empress Josephine. ith numerous 
Mlustrative Notes and Anecdotes. By John S. C. } 
Abbott, 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Mason & Bro- 
thers.—The lately published correspondence between } 
Napoleon and his brother Joseph is admitted, by all } 
critics, to throw new light on the mind and heart of } 
the great French emperor. 
is not less valuable; while to ladies it will be infi- 
nitely more interesting. It contains Napoleon’s let- 
ters to Josephine, from their marriage to the death } 
of the latter; is full of private touches of character; 


shows the emperor to have had a most affectionate } 


The present publication } 


wad a 
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t David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens, 2 vole, 
}12 mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We have here 
} the third of T. B. Peterson's duodecimo series of 
} Dickens’ novels. These two volumes riy al, in every 
\ particular, those which have gone before. The ty pe, 
: paper, illustrations and binding are all equally taste. 

ful. We believe that Dickens considers “ Copper- 
} field” the best of his fictions. Certainly, it is not 
\ one ef the worst, as every one will admit who recalls 
N \ Peggotty, Dora, Micawber, &c. &c. We are glad to 
} hear that this edition of Dickens is having an exten. 
\ sive sale. It is creditable to the country that ele. 

gant editions, like this, of favorite authors are in 

‘such demand. Price, in cloth, for both volumes, 


heart; and increases the regret that a mistaken notion ; 


of state policy should have led him to have wronged } 
his wife and destroyed his own happiness. There is 
something of retribution in the fact that it is not 
Napoleon’s child, but Josephine’s grandson, that now 
sits on the imperial throne of France; and that the 
divorce, that great blot on Napoleon’s fame, was as 
fruitless as it was criminal. The volume is neatly } 
printed. Price, in cloth, $1,50, 


Viddifield’s New Cook Book; or, Practical Re- 
ceipts for the Housewife. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—The author of this book, Mrs. Han- $ 
nah Widdifield, was celebrated, for near!y fifty years, 
as a ¢Cake-baker and pastry cook in Philadelphia. } 
None of the receipts have ever been published. } 
They have been tried for years, by hundreds of Mrs, 
Widdifield’s pupils, many of whom we know per- 
sonally; and we can, therefore, conscientiously re- 
commend them. They have, moreover, the advantage } 
of not being too extravagant, as most receipts in } 
modern cook-books are; and they also comprise § 
everything relating to the table, preserving, &c. &c. : 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best ; 
work on the subject there is. The great majority 
of cook-books, it is well known by the initiated, are ; 
made by incompetent persons, who have never tried } 
the receipts they profess to recommend. Price, in 
cloth, $1,00. 

Retribution, By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B, Peterson.—This is one } 
of the most intensely absorbing stories we ever read. $ 
There is so much namby-pamby fiction about, that § 
when one meets with a novel that rises, like this, to 
the heights of tragic passion, one can excuse many } 
faults of style and even some improbabilities in in- 3 


cident. We never put down one of Mrs. Southworth’s g Lee Hentz. 


} The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckworth, 
\ Mountaineer, Scout and Pioneer, and Chief of the 
3} Crow Nation of Indians. With Miustrations. Writ. 
Sten from hie own dictation, by T. D. Bowen. 1 vol., 
, 12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—It is a 
: } long white since we have been so much engrossed 
} with any book as this. It combines the interest of 
\ Robinson Crusoe with a narrative of real life, and 
} though some of the incidents border on the marvel- 
‘ lous, they are all, we are assured, perfectly true. 
‘ ‘The narrative is simply told, yet with considerable 
dramatic power, being given as much as possible 
}in the very words of Beckworth. Price, in cloth, 
* $1,25. 

Cousin Nicholas. By the Rev. Richard Barham, 
author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Buffalo: A. Burke.—The name of this author is a 
* guarantee for the superior merit of “Cousin Nicho- 

$ las;” for who has not laughed over those delightful, 
} racy, inimitable, genial papers, “The Ingoldsby Le- 
¢ gends?” Mr. Burke has issued the present fiction in 
$ quite an elegant style, with superior type and paper, 
: Sand several graphic illustrations, ‘Cousin Nicho- 
$ las” has made us pass many agreeable hours, and 
\ out of gratitude we commend it to all lovers of quaint 
Price, in cloth, $1,00. 
> Houechold Mysteries. A Romance of Southern 
t Life. By Lizzie Petit. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
$ D. Appleton & Co—A seeentty written fiction, 
\ by a lady already favorably known, the author of 
: “Light And Darkness.” It is a good, old-fashioned 
: ‘ love tale, ending happily, and teaching an excellent 
: } moral. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 
The Planter’s Northern Bride. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 


; < humor. 


By Mrs. Caroline 
7. P. Peter- 


tales, without saying to ourselves that she is among { son.—By many persons this is considered the best 


the first, if she is not the very first of our female $ ; of Mrs. Hentz’s fictions. 


novelists. Unquestionably no one equals her in 


variety of incident, or surpasses her in the interest 3 $ 
Price, in cloth, $1,25, } $1,25. 


she imparts to her narrative. 
The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power of 
Christianity. By William Arthur. 1 vol., 18 mo. 


meditations. Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents. 


It is published uniform 
with T. B. Peterson’s revised edition of the complete 
novels of the lamented authoress. Price, in cloth, 


By J. Esten Cooke. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Derby & Jackson.—A racily 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—We can recom- 3 told story, as most of this author's are, but inferior 
mend this little book as an excellent series of pious } nevertheless, we think, to “Leather Stocking and 


The Last of the Foresters. 


3 Silk.” Price, in cloth, $1,25. 
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THE TOILET. § Steatite, reduced to a powder, and mixed with soft 

Use or Cosuetics.—The word Cometic is derived } Water, that has been thrown boiling over pearl bars 
from the Greek word Koemein, to beautify. Many ; ley, and strained, is a very simple but good cosmetic, 
of the cosmetics vended by general perfumers, and particularly for the hands and arms. Milk of roses 
rendered attractive by high-sounding titles, are com- } is an article of common use; that sold by French 
posed of acids and spirits, and into sume of them are : perfumers often contains lead, and ms therefore, a 
jntroduced substances which are injurious and dan- ! deleterious preparation. We give a recipe for a very 


gerous, such as sugar of lead, nitrate of silver, arsenic, 
and lime, with others ofan equally deleterious nature. 
Acids and spirits have certainly cleansing properties, 
but they invariably dry and contract the skin. Alum 
is a chief ingredient in astringent lotions used for 
restoring tension and brilliancy to the skin, but the 
temporary elasticity it produces is speedily replaced 3 
by a still more complete relaxation and want of tone. : 
We admit that there may be some preparations 
derived from herbs and plants possessing aromatic, 
astringent, or emollient properties, which might be 
employed with advantage were they not combined 
with large proportions of alcohol, which destroys 





their good effect, and frequently makes the result 
precisely the reverse of the one anticipated. 

Pure soft water is the best cosmetic for those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a naturally fine skin; 
a few drops of some refreshing essence may be added, 
such as infusion of roses, orange flower, rosemary, or 
cucumber. When the skin happens to be of a rough, 
dry texture, the subjoinéd recipes may be employed } 
with success. The Circassian women cut a lemon in 8 
half, take out the pulp, and turn the lemon in such ; 
a way that the peel is inside, it is then put into a; 
cool place for a few hours, then into each half is} 
poured the white of an egg well whisked; the essen- } 
tial oil of the lemon peel combining with the egg | 
forms an excellent cosmetic for softening the skin. 

The following is a fine pomade for removing ai 
Tough, scaly appearance to which some skins are } 
subject:—Melt half an ounce of white wax with a? 
fluid ounce of cacao, and the same quantity of oil of ; 
almonds; when melted, stir it till cool, with barley } 
flour sufficient to bring it to the consistency of a thin 3 


paste; this should be thickly spread upon the skin at $ 


night, and washed off the next morning with tepid ; 


superior milk of roses:—-Make an emulsion by mixing 
together one ounce of bitter almonds and the same 


} quantity of sweet almonds, dried and pounded, with 


a pint of rose-water made by simple infusion; then 
dissolve a grain of camphor, add it to the emul- 
sion, and shake it, that the ingredients may be well 
blended; then strain and bottle it for use. A few 
drops of attar of roses will render it more agreeable. 

Strict attention to cleanliness, exercise, temper- 
ance, and well-regulated occupations, will, however, 
be found more efficacious in promoting beauty than 
any of the lauded “aids” which we sce daily adver- 
tised. The bright, glowing complexion which is 
derived from these sources is the result of health, 
which ever goes hand-in-hand with beauty. 





FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Bavance Stick.—Having obtained a piece 
of wood of eight or nine inches in length and half an 
inch in thickness, thrust into the upper end the 
blades of two penknives on each side. Place the 
other end on the tip of the fore-finger, and it will 
balance without falling. 

To Ligut A CANDLE with WATER.—Get the 
smallest piece of phosphorus, and with a little tallow 
place it on the rim of a tumbler: next get a lighted 
candle, blow it out, then hold it to the glass, and it 
will at once ignite, 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
Qvestions.—Prepare a set of cards with numbers 
written on each in plain, large characters, and then 
have a duplicate set, which are to be placed in the 


water, A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and g centre of the table, and the other set must be shuffied 
clearing qualities, may be made thus:—Take a pint } and dealt to all the players. 


of orange flower water and a pint of rain-water, with 
& sprig of rosemary, add to this four ounces of Castile 


When ready one will commence by drawing a card 
from the table and asking any personal question: 


soap, scraped finely, boil all together, and bottle for ; The one who holds the duplicate in his hand, must 


use; this is called pearl water, it is easily prepared; 
and is at the same time innocent and efficacious. 
Tale water is a lotion of the same kind, it is con- 
sidered to be a great beautifier of the complexion, } 
and is an old cosmetic of high repute. It is requi- } 
site to procure the tale reduced to an impalpable } 
powder, which can be obtained only at the best } 
chemists. Place about half a pound of the powder } 
in a glass bottle or jar, with an ounce of muriate of 

ammonie, and set it in a cool place, the powder will } 
speedily dissolve, then pour the liquor off and bottle | 
it for use. It heightens the brilliancy of the skin } 


> 


very perceptibly. : 


s 


put it with the other saying, “It is I” or “I do,” or 
some such answer. 

The more ridiculous or saucy the question is, the 
greater merriment it creates; no time should be lost 
in finding the duplicate, but look quick and reply 
promptly; here is an example :— 

“Who is the laziest person here?” says one, draw- 
ing from the pack a card marked 10. 

“Tt is I,” says the one who has 10 in her hand, 
throwing it on the table. 

“Who has the darkest eyes?” says the last one, 
drawing out a 5. 

“T have,” says the one who can match the 5, 
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“Who has yellow hair?” says another, producing 
a7. 

“TI myself,” is the answer, from one who holds a 7, 

“Who is the loveliest person present?” drawing 
a 12. 

“T am,” says the holder of 12. 

“Who is very impertinent?” says another. 

“Oh, I am,” exclaims the onv matching the card 


two or three waters, and rub them with salt; have 
in readiness a large saucepan of boiling water, and 
plunge them into it one by one, drawing them up 
and down by the legs, so that the water may pass 
through them.. Let them stay for five or six minutes, 
then hang them up in a cold place; when they are 
completely drained, well salt and pepper the insides, 
and thoroughly wash them before roasting. 


drawn. 3 Stewed Cucumbere.—Take two or three straight 
In like manner the game proceeds until the cards ; cucumbers, cut off one end, then take out the seeds, 
are all exhausted. lay them in vinegar and water, and pepper and salt; 
have some good filling, and fill each cucumber with 
it; dry your cucumbers well out of the vinegar first, 
RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. $ then dry them in a clean cloth, then fry them, if for 
To Preserve Raw Peaches.—For peaches you must } brown; if for white net; take them out of the butter, 
have glass bottles or jars with a large mouth, and 3 and put them to stew in some good stock, with one 
about the size that will hold enough fur one meal, as { 0109, & faggot of herbs, a slice of lean bam, until 
they do not keep after being opened. Put one layer ; tender; thicken the liquor, and pass through a sieve; 
of pounded loaf sugar in the bottom of the bottle, | geosen with a little drop of vinegar, lemon juice, 
then a layer of sound, ripe peaches pared and quar- ; S¥&@F, salt, and white pepper, glaze the cucumbers 
tered, then sugar, and so on till the bottle is full; let } #¢Veral times to be a light brown. 
them settle and more can be put in. Then cut a) Mock Turtle Soup.—Take four calf’s feet, break 


round piece of white paper the size of the mouth, dip | the bones and stew them in as much water as will 








it in brandy and fit it in on the top of the preserves. 3 cover them. Take them out, when all the meat and 


Cork it tight, and dip the top of the bottle in melted ¢ gristle will part from the bones, and put the meat 
sealing wax, covering the cork and rim well. Set } (but not the bones) back again into the liquor. Add 
them in a very cold place, or in damp, yellow sand. ; half a pint of beef gravy, half a pint of white or port 
In the spring they will have almost the same flavor } wine, and the following ingredients, tied up in a 
as fresh peaches. muslin bag; an onion stuck with cloves, a bunch of 


Rabbit Pie.—Cut into quarters a couple of young { sweet herbs, salt, a little mace, allspice, and cayenne 
rabbits; bruise in a mortar a quarter of a pound of } pepper. When sufficiently done, add the yolks of 
bacon, with the livers of the rabbits, pepper and salt, } eight eggs boiled hard, and forcemeat balls. The 
a little parsley cut small, mace, and two or three : juice of lemons or oranges improves the flavor of the 
leaves of sweet basil; beat them up fine, line your } soup. 
dish with a nice crust, put a layer of seasoning at} Pickled Peaches.—To one quart of good cider 
the bottom, and then put in the rabbit; pound some 3 vinegar take three pounds of coffee sugar, and when 
more bacon in the mortar, mix it with some fresh } thoroughly melted set it on the fire till it boils, then 
butter, lay it over the rabbits, and cover with thin } put in a number of round, ripe peaches, having been 
slices of bacon; now put on the paste to form the } carefully wiped. Let them boil till they are soft, 
top, and then place it in the oven. It will take two } when they may be taken out, and more put in until 
hours to bake. When done, take off the top of the } they are all done. Put the peaches in stone or glass 
pie, remove the bacon, skim off the fat, and, if re- ; jars and pour the syrup over them, if stone, the syrup 
quired, add some rich veal or mutton gravy. 2 is poured on while hot. Seal the tops well. Two 

To Braise a Ham.—Put the ham into water the ; quarts of vinegar is sufficient for a great number of 
night previous to cooking, and next day wash it in } peaches, 
warm water, and trim it by cutting away all the 
yellow fat and rusty parts; take off the knuckle, and ; 
pare down all the under part; put it in a stew-pan, ; 
and just cover it with water; lay in a slice of beef } 
cut into pieces, a few onions, a faggot of sweet herbs, ; Dried Fiowere.—The following will be found to be 
three small carrots, and a little allspice; simmer from { a very effectual method of preserving flowers :—Fill 
three to six hours, it must depend entirely upon the } an earthen, copper or wooden vessel, half full of 
size and weight. Take out the ham and skin it; } sifted sand, then fill it up to the brim with clear 
glaze, and serve it upon a puree of vegetables, The } spring water, stir the sand well with a stick, so as to 
braise may be made into a rich brown soup, thick- {detach the earthly particles. When the sund has 
ened and flavored with wine; it may serve also for { thoroughly settled itself, pour off the turbid water, 
the flavoring of soups. $ and continue to wash the sand till all the water that 

Game may often be made fit for eating when it ; runs on its surface remains perfectly clear and tran- 
seems spoiled, by cleaning it and washing with vine- } sparent. The sand being thus perfectly cleansed, 
gar and water. Birds that are not likely to keep, | expose it to the heat of the sun a sufficient length of 
should be drawn, cropped, and picked, then wash in ‘ time to exhale entirely its humidity. For every dif- 
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ferent kind of flower you wish to preserve, prepare; Fic. u.—Evenine Dness or Arrie-Green Gauze 
an earthen or tin vessel of a proper size. Make} wits A pouBLe Sxirt.—Each skirt is trimmed with 
choice of the finest, most perfect, and driest flowers } eight rows of rather narrow satin ribbon. Low Greek 
of their respective kinds, and be careful to leave the } corsage, ornamented with narrow white lace and a 
stalks of a good length. Place them, with one hand, } bow of pink ribbon, Short puffed sleeves, with a 
e lightly as possible in the vessel upright, about two bow of ribbon placed on the inside of the arm. Head- 
or three inches below the rim of the vessel, taking } dross of moss-roses and clematis. 

care that they do not touch the sides of the vessel, Fig. 11.—Ruivine Hast or DARK Green CLoTH.— 
nor each other. Then, with the other hand, slowly } The corsage is made with a deep basque, and is open 
pour on them the purified sand, till the stalk is quite 3 part way down in front, like a gentleman’s coat, with 
covered. This being done, slightly cover the flower 3 a rolling collar, exposing a finely plaited linen cam- 
itself, separating the leaves a little one from another. ; bric chemisette. Lappels extend from the shoulders 
The tulip requires a further operation. The trian-} to the waist in front, and they, as well as the basque, 





gular top which rises from the centre of the cup must 
be cut off, by which means the leaves of the flower 
will adhere better to the stalk. When the vessel is 
filled with flowers, leave it for a month or two, ex- $ 
posed to the rays of the sun, and the flowers, when 
taken out, though dry, will be very little inferior in } 
beauty to new-blown flowers, but will have lost their 3 
soent. 3 
To Wash Silk Stockings.—Silk stockings should } 
be washed first in luke-warm water, in which some ; 
white soap has been melted, they should then be} 
rinsed in clear water. Next, put them into a lather 
formed of warm water, melted with white soap, and 
a little stone blue. Wring them, and, when nearly : 
dry, polish them with a box-iron, almost cold. The : 
above recipe only applies to white silk stockings. } 
Black stockings should be washed with a little gall } 
and soft-soap. A little vinegar ought to be put into { 
the water into which they are rinsed to preserve the $ 
color. When dry polish them with a box-iron mode- 
rately heated. N 
Good Paste.—Take common flour paste, rather ; 
thick, (by mixing some flour with a little cold water 
until it is of uniform consistency, and then stirring 
it well while boiling water is being added to it) add } 
a little brown sugar and corrosive sublimate, which ; 
will prevent fermentation, and a few drops of oil of 
lavender, which will prevent mouldiness, When this 


are ornamented with buttons. Louis Quatorz sleeves, 
‘with white cambric under-sleeves. Black velvet cap 
with a heavy tassel. 

Fic. 1v.—Buiack Sirk Basque MADE WITH A 
Bertue.—It is ornamented with narrow fringe, 
gimp and buttons. A body made of white Mar- 
seilles or “quilting” in the same style, and with 


3 wash fringe, braid and buttons, is very elegant. 


Fie. v.—Bonnet or Pink Sixx, trimmed with 
deep black lace, narrow black velvet and white 
blonde. Inside is a wreath of heather. 

Fie. vi.—Bonnet oF Beieian Srraw, with an 
open-work edge; on one side is a branch of hazel, 
and on the other a barb of black lace; inside a 
branch of hazel. 

GENERAL Remarxs.—Dress goods were never 
richer in color than this autumn. The richer style 
of silks are generally flounced, with the pattern 
woven in the flounces, but many very elegant silks 
have appeared in broched stripes, plaids, &c. The 
de lains and cashmeres are striped in lozenge pat- 
terns of the most vivid colors, or are covered with 
palm-leaves and arabesques. Flounces maintain their 
vogue, but their number on the skirts of dresses 
varies according to the caprice of the wearer, from 
three to six or seven. Two flounces are very un- 
graceful, and not much worn. When a plain silk is 


$ flounced, the flounces are sometimes finished with 


paste dries it resembles horn, and it may be used 3 only a plain hem, half an inch in depth, or with a 
again by adding water. It will keep well for two or} ribbon or fringe of some good contrasting color, or 


three years in a covered pot, being always fit for use. 

Poison Balls for Black Beetles.—Put a drachm of 
phosphorus in a flask, with two fluid ounces of water, 
plunge it in hot water, and as soon as the phosphorus 


with several rows of narrow velvet, or several rows 
of narrow Tom Thumb fringe. Plain or striped silks 
are often ornamented with fancy trimmings put on 
the front of the skirt, or down the sides in the apron 


is fluid, pour it into a mortar with 3 oz. of lard; tri-? style. This fashion, although very elegant, is not 
turate briskly, adding water, and about } lb. of flour} yet universal. When the skirt is not flounced, it 
with two ounces of brown sugar; work the whole into 3 must be very full and long, so that crinoline con- 
& paste and divide into balls the size of marbles; for} tinues indispensible. Jackets or basques still con- 
tats, cheese is better than sugar. An excellent recipe. } tinue in high favor, and there seems, as yet, no 
disposition to relinquish them. They are still made 
very deep, and profusely trimmed with fringe, gimp, 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. Hig an ns tassels. Some few ct _ 

Fic. .—A Bripat Dress or Wuite Sixx, trim- made with a large pelerine or cape. It may add to 
med with three deep lace flounces. The corsage is the comfort, but as a general rile pelerines are not 
high, closed up the front, and has a heart-shaped 3 favorable to the figure. Many frocks for young 
berthe of lace. Sleeves and basque ornamented to 3 ladies have ribbon braces, which generally terminate 
correspond. The head-dress is composed of a wreath $ in long ends behind. This fancy is graceful and 
of myrtle and superb lace veil. i appropriate for young persons; it would be ridicu- 
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lous on an elderly woman. When berthes are worn, 
the ends or lappets of them usually cross midway on 
the corsage, and fall far below the waist. Sleeves 
are made rather short. Those with two puffs and a 
flounce have the privilege of being often adopted. 
Some few sit close at top, forming large hollow plaits 
and spread out fan-shape at bottom. 

Emprorertres, c.—High dresses always demand 


of dresses and on bodies, The princess button is a 
miniature olive accompanied by two balls and sur- 
mounting a pretty button. This is also frequently 
put on the front of bodies. On flounces we often see 
five or six rows of Tom Thumb fringe, either plain or 
of the colors of the dress; fancy is the only arbiter 
here. 

SHawts are becoming very fashionable, and man. 





elegant lingerie, and this department of dress is par-} tillas are assuming the shawl shape. A very bo- 
ticularly beautiful just now. Muslin collars are em-} coming one is made rather pointed behind, with a 
broidered in the richest manner, and generally edged } deep frill cut in a funnel-shape, also pointed behind, 
with Valenciennes lace. They are of a pretty and} and put on without plaits. This frill is edged with 
becoming shape, not preposterously large; and they } fringe, and another fringe surrounds the mantle itself, 
are often more square than rounded. Muslin and } and hangs over the upper part of the frill. The upper 
lace sleeves are usually composed of alternate frills : part of the mantle is trimmed with a fringe, half the 
and puffs, with runnings of colored ribbon between. ; depth of the other, which reaches the waist. 
When intended for the street, the sleeves often have : Bonnets.—On bonnet fronts they still continue to 
the gauntlet cuff. put very full blonde and flower trimmings. We havo 
Frixges.—We will describe some of the new im- $ seen a bonnet made of white crape mixed with mal- 
ported fringes, among the most beautiful of which } low-color silk, (a new shade of purple.) On the front 
is the lily-of-the-valley fringe, which is made of all $ there was a round garland of violets, and inside, in 
depths, is composed of plain threads with a kind of } the middle, a half-garland, similar, over the fore- 
little balls on them. For dresses, it is put on the : head. A deep white blonde turned back under the 
body, either in the form of braces, or as a bertha, ; garland, and was continued to cover the curtain also, 


this last style being much in favor. The colibri 
fringe, at the foot of which there are small, round 
balls, is used over lace and on the front of bodies, 
which are often trimmed a la hussarde, that is to say 
with ornaments across, covering the whole breast. 
The same model is made of cotton with the addition 
of tassels, for quilting or jaconet dresses. There is 
a charming eyot fringe, for sewing flat on the flounces 


$ Cherry velvet, mixed with black lace, is in high 
vogue asan ornament for bonnets. Flame-color 
flowers are also mixed with it. 

A very charming Head-Dress is composed of two 
barbes of lace of white, the other black, forming a 
bow, with the four ends falling over the neck. In 
the bows are placed branches of oak falling across 
the barbes. 








PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


What rae Press Sars.—The testimony of the 
press grows more flattering than ever in favor of 
“Peterson.” Says the Janesville (Wis.) Democrat :— 
“Since this Magazine has been published there has 
never been a mediocre number issued. It contains 
forty-one articles, ull of a light, pleasing character, 
and all well written—we can hardly say which of 
them pleases us best. There is so much variety, and 
all are so different in style, that it would appear in- 
vidious to praise one to the detriment of the others, 
Altogether this Magazine surpasses any in the coun- 
try.” The Ulster (N. Y.) Republican says:—“The 
fashion plates and the embroidery and other patterns 
are worth more than the price of the Magazine.” 
The Danville (Va.) Register says:—‘“ As a work for 
the ladies, it is now decidedly the very best.” The 
Biddeford (Me.) Union says:—“ It gives the clearest 
explanation of the fashions of any Magazine.” Fin- 
ally, fur we have not room for a tithe of the notices 
before us, the Pans Christian (Miss.) Times says :— 
“If you can’t take but one Magazine, take Peter- 
son’s; it contains the most thrilling stories, finest 
engravings, and best fashion-plates—and last, though 
not least, it is on/y two dollars a-year.” 


Continvep Storres.—We cannot accept any 
stories, no matter how good, that will make more 
than eight printed pages, or thereabouts, of “ Peter- 
son;” and we would rather have them shorter. We 
Shave already more long stories, on hand, than we 
can publish for the next two years. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Our Mvsic.—The Newport (Ky.) News says:— 
“We recommend Peterson for August to our readers 


particularly on account of the music. It is worth 


the price of the whole number.” 


Back Numpers.—We are ahle to supply back 
} numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
} stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
the year. 





: Enycrose A Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
; must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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